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Jumping Across to the Labrador 


Being a Veracious Account of the Joys and Hardships of a Cruise “Down North” 


““(\NLY nine days to Labra- 

dor!” The Admiral of the 
Rocking Chair Fleet spoke in tones 
of pained surprise as one who 
would say, “Young man, go tell 
that to the Sergeant !” 

But then, admirals of rocking 
chair fleets have to be on the de- 
fensive: perhaps he was more to be 
pitied than blamed. But the strange 
thing is, how many real H.A. sailor- 
men regard the coast East of 
Marblehead very much as the sea- 
men of Colombo’s time did the 
Western Ocean—a “sea of dark- 
ness.” The only vital difference 
seems to be that the sea-serpent has 
now been definitely banished from 
territorial waters of the United 
States. 

In the course of several summer 
cruises it has been my good fortune 
to become pretty well acquainted 
with most of the Atlantic seaboard 
of Nova Scotia and with the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the coast of 
Labrador. Knowing how easy and 
interesting is a cruise to these wa- 
ters I can only believe that it is the 
bogey of ignorance that keeps more 
people from enjoying them. 

Hence the opening remark, which 
was intended to catch the reader’s 
eye. In spite of that intent, it is 
quite true. After all, one only has 
to average a little better than 100 
miles per day to do it in that time. 

My cruises have all started from 
east of Cape Cod. Taking that as 
the jumping-off place the only way 
to get anywhere quickly is to stick 
her out and keep her going. It 
makes little difference whether you 
take your departure from Mono- 
moy Point or Monhegan Island: 
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the same advice holds good, namely, 
to lay a direct course for Cape 
Sable at the southwest tip of Nova 
Scotia. This means that you take 
a short cut to the point where your 
real cruise begins. 

There is no reason why any good 
little cruiser should not cross the 
Gulf of Maine in the summer time. 
As a matter of fact trouble does 
not usually begin until you draw 
near Cape Sable. Then you dis- 
cover (if you don’t already know 
it) that it is thick o’ fog for ninety- 
five days out of a hundred in the 
neighborhood of that dismal prom- 
ontory. However, the only thing 
you need to do with Cape Sable is 
to get by it, and that is easily done 
by allowing ample searoom in lay- 
ing the course. 

I remember one time when we 
expected to make the Cape about 
8 a. m. Having been in the fog 
since leaving Cape Ann we were a 
little dubious as to position, so com- 
menced taking soundings at four 
o'clock. The first one showed 130 
fathoms, which rather staggered us. 
We persevered, however, and ob- 
tained a line of soundings which 
showed, when compared with the 
chart, that we had passed by the 
Cape 25 miles offshore! That is 
rather more than is necessary for a 
safe margin, but at least it was an 

















Mail steamer at a Labrador harbor. 


“We stowed the mainsail and let 
her jog.” 


error on the right side. The mate 
and I afterwards confessed to each 
other that we had each been edging 
off a little during our watches the 
night before, through fear of cut- 
ting the Cape too close. 

There is a saying the fishermen 
have, that one ebb tide is worth 
two floods in the vicinity of Cape 
Sable. If that is true it would be 
almost impossible for any vessel 
long in that neighborhood to be 
swept up into Fundy; but we know 
this does occur, so it would seem 
wise not to put too much faith in 
the greater strength of the seaward 
set. 

Having picked ourselves up by 
soundings we stood in toward the 
land. There was no need for this, 
had we wished merely to make a 
passage; but the fog showed signs 
of burning off, and we were curi- 
ous to see what this end of the 
coast looked like. After going 
about an hour under power, with a 
light breeze from the southwest 
just holding the sheets of our small 
ketch taut, we heard the diaphone 
on Cape Sable and then the fog 
signal on Baccaro. While we were 
trying to unscramble these and get 
their bearings, a new note intruded 
upon the concert and Brazil Rock 
“groaner” loomed out of the mist. 
It had its name most accommodat- 
ingly painted on the side, but even 
that did not tell me a great deal, 
for my charts failed to meet by 
about 11 miles and Brazil Rock was 
in the “holiday.” That was be- 
cause one was a British Admiralty 
and the other a U. S. Hydrographic 
Office publication. After cruising 
around on MHudson’s Strait the 
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At St. Anthony's, Newfoundland, there was 


ice in July. 
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summer before with no chart at all 
this hiatus of 11 miles did not seem 
anything to lose sleep over when I 
first discovered it, but as a matter 
of fact Brazil Rock is one of the 
likeliest places to bump on the 
Scotia coast, as it sits out all by 
itself and breaks in heavy weather. 
Also it is about the first thing one 
may pick up in coming from the 
westward. 

There was a big swell climbing 
over the rock when we discovered 
it, so we bowed politely and passed 
on. Then the thing was to find the 
next coastal buoy. As the mate 
said: “This don’t help us much 
when it ain’t on no chart.” 


But one of the finest things about 
the coast of Nova Scotia is the 
chain of magnificently lighted buoys 
which extend the whole length from 
Cape Sable to Canso. These are 
big fellows with the light at the top 
of a framework 15 to 30 feet above 
the water, and they really serve the 
purpose of _lightships. Being 
cheaper to build and maintain than 
a lightship they are more numerous. 
In fact, the distance between them 
is so short—ten miles or so, on the 
average—that it is no trick at all 
even in thick weather to run from 
buoy to buoy and so keep an abso- 
lute check on one’s position. They’re 
a great institution. 

As I said, it looked as though the 
fog was going to burn off. We 
made a guess at the bearing and dis- 
tance of Cape Sable, depending 
more on soundings than hearing for 
the distance, and had just laid a 
course which might be hoped to lead 
to one of these ship buoys, when 
the fog lifted inshore and there was 
the old Cape itself. A low island 


of smooth-worn granite with a 
scrub growth of very green brush, 
and the white octagonal light tower 
sticking up near the end, it looked 





Our auxiliary ketch was an able little ship for a long voyage. 
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a good place to keep away from. 
Which it is! 

Gradually the curtain of fog 
rolled back disclosing the shore to 
the eastward; and then the wind 
chopped around and came off the 
land, bringing the delicious fra- 
grance of pine forest. Farther 
along the coast appeared more in- 
viting—so much so in fact that we 
could not resist the temptation to 
pay it a visit. 

We were still off the chart, but 
overhauled a fishing sloop work- 
ing her way up into an enchanting 
harbor, and in exchange for a tow 
secured the services of a pilot who 
took the vessel inside very handily. 





Then we asked what place it was 
and were told that we had entered 
Port Latour. 

This is the country of Evangeline 
and, as was eminently fitting, the 
ship was instantly taken in charge 
by what seemed to us shy mariners 
to be the entire feminine population 
of the village, under the chaperon- 
age of the fine old fisherman who 
had brought us in. They announced 
they were going to have supper on 
board, thereby reducing the “doc- 
tor” to a state bordering upon 
panic; but he might have spared’ 
himself his worries because all he 
had to supply was the weapons. 
What particularly sticks in my 
mind is the wonderful berries and 
cream which that part of Nova 
Scotia produces. 

At some stage of the festivities 
the schoolmaster put in an appear- 
ance; and he was by way of being 
a musician. Then “it was fiddles in 
the fo’c’sle” and the decks were or- 
dered cleared. A wonderful full 


. moon had been provided for the 


occasion, and in spite of such natu- 
ral hazards as the cockpit and main 
sheet traveler the dance was pro- 
nounced a success. But when the 
plan was promulgated for a return 
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party the following night on shore, 
the skipper took counsel with him- 
self and decided like Odysseus to 
escape while escaping was possible. 
So very early next morning he 
raised anchor softly and let her 
drift out with the tide while his 
companions slept. With the aid of 
the cook, who was a born woman- 
hater, sail was made stealthily so 
that by “all hands” Port Latour and 
its charms had become a memory. 
There was some recrimination, but 
presently we bumped into the fog 
and a fresh easterly and had other 
things to think of. 

After playing tag with a couple 
of the lighted buoys (they also are 
groaners, by the way) we decided 
that it was simpler to stand out to 
sea. During the afternoon the wind 
went around by the south and let 
us make a reach of it down shore. 
It was still thick, however, so we 
gave up the idea of going into Liver- 
pool or Lunenburg and kept her 
plugging instead. About midnight 
the visibility improved and the 
watch caught a glimpse of Little 
Hope Light—got a bow-and-beam 
bearing on it in fact, which was 
very satisfactory because it made it 
possible to lay a course for the en- 
trace buoy off Halifax with some 
feeling of confidence. 

Sambro Ledges are not intended 
to have liberties taken with them, 
and a vessel must use a fair degree 
of care in approaching Halifax 
from the West. It is approximately 
40 miles from Little Hope to Sam- 
bro, so the probability was that we 
should arrive before dawn. As this 
did not suit the skipper he snugged 
her down to mainsail and jumbo 
and let her jog. 

Just as day was breaking a curi- 
ous phenomenon took place. This 
was a thunder squall which burst 
without warning right out of the 
fog. It was a rip-snorter while it 
lasted and the way the lightning 
illuminated the fog all about was 
eerie to a degree. Right in the 
midst of the squall the steamer for 
Boston nearly ran us down. Some 
poor boob hanging over her rail at 
the stern sang out: “Why don’t you 
get out of the way?” 


When the squall had passed it 
was broad daylight, but the fog shut 
down without giving us a glimpse 


+ of the land and the breeze died out 


flat. 

We knew from meeting the 
steamer that we must be on the 
proper track, but just how far we 
had to go was rather difficult to say. 
There is a real danger under such 
conditions of fetching to the west- 
ward of Chebucto Head and miss- 
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Chebucto Head, which guards the entrance to Halifax Harbor. 


ing Halifax Harbor altogether, be- 
cause on the west side of the Head 
lies a deep indentation in the coast- 
line (St. Margaret’s Bay) and one 
might sail up this for a long dis- 
tance in thick weather before he 
discovered his error. So when we 
had run out our distance by log we 
stopped the motor and waited. 

It seemed queer that we did not 
hear any fog signal. I interpreted 
this to mean that it was clear in- 
shore and that we might safely 
proceed. But while we were dis- 
cussing this point the boom of a 
gun came very distinctly from 
somewhere ahead at no great dis- 
tance. The Limeys are very fond 
of guns for fog signals and the 
chart showed there was one on 
Sambro Island, off Chebucto Head, 
but we could not for the life of us 
tell where the sound came from. 
My humble opinion is that they are 
the worst sort of signal in the world 
because the sound is of such brief 
duration that one has not time to 
locate it before it is gone. 

Pretty soon we were hearing it at 
all points of the compass, including 
South! The Coast Pilot said that 
experience had shown that the 
sound signals given from Sambro 
Island were very unreliable, so that 
it was unadvisable to make it in a 
fog. I somehow got the idea that I 
could hear better if I went out in a 
small boat, so we launched the dory 
and two of us pulled out to the limit 
of visibility, which was perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. But the sound 
Was just as baffling as ever and we 
were about to pull back to the ship 
when my companion spotted a small 
fishing boat through the fog. We 
signalled our ketch to follow and 
pulled over to her. 

“Hullo! You boys huntin’ Hali- 
fax ?” 

“We are that, and we’d be greatly 
obliged if you’d tell us how that 
blasted gun bears,” I replied. 


“*Bout Nothe. Thar’s Sambro 
now !” 
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We looked where he pointed and 
saw the 80-foot-high light tower 
looming plain as day out of the mist. 

“It looks as if we’d have to go 
out around the Ledges to get into 
Halifax,” I said ruefully. 

“Don’t need do that,” the old 
chap replied. “Long as you got in 
here without fetching up you might 
as well keep on. Go right between 
Sambro Island and the mainland. 
Plenty water. Channel marked 
clear through. Pretty little vessel 
o’yours ; what is she?” 

We told him she was a mission 
boat going down North to the Lab- 
rador, and before we realized what 
he was doing he had forked half his 
morning’s catch over our gunwale; 
and what is more he refused a cent 
of pay. Yankees used to make fun 
of the Bluenoses, but that was when 
we were an Anglo-Saxon people 
ourselves. Today we can only envy 
them. 

So we went into Halifax harbor 
by the side door. The channel was 
clearly buoyed and very easy to fol- 
low, even for strangers, and brought 
us out at the far end in the main 
ship channel. 

We left Halifax about midnight. 
Before leaving we indulged in two 
of the native products, lobsters and 
strawberries with ich cream. 
Shortly before that we had absorbed 
several bottles of English stout at 
the “Queen’s Arms” Bar. The 
combination was not a happy one. 
It was not improved by the addition 
of a little Scotch before shoving off 
from the Club and the later absorp- 
tion of considerable black coffee to 
stay awake on. We realized all this 
when we struck the ground swell 
outside Mauger’s Beach. It was a 
lovely night, too! 

The breeze was offshore and blew 
fresh. It had pretty well knocked 
down the southerly swell by noon. 
But by that time we didn’t care, as 
old Mother Nature had worked her 
own cure. There was no fog now 
so we kept as close in shore as 








seemed prudent and revelled in the 
changing vistas which the coast dis- 
closed. 

We would gladly have lingered 
on that fascinating shore; but the 
wind was too good to waste. Mid- 
night saw us off Whitehaven, and 
then we shortened sail again and 
jogged up into Canso at dawn. This 
is a quaint and picturesque little 
town inside of Cape Canso on the 
West side of Chedabucto Bay. 
Here two courses presented them- 
selves for choice: one might either 
sail North through the Gut of 
Canso into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence or go over back of Madame 
Island and through the short canal 
into the Bras D’Or Lakes. These 
occupy the heart of Cape Breton 
Island and are salt water lakes with 
the mouth debouching upon Cabot 
Strait. 

I had gone that way once before 
and found it charming but slow. 
So, having wasted quite a little time 
already, we decided to follow the 
more direct route through the Gut. 
As one enters the Gut proper the 
tidal stream increases rapidly in 
force so that it is almost useless for 
a sailing vessel to attempt to beat 
through unless she carries the tide 
with her. 

The town of Hawkesbury, mid- 
way through the Gut, offers the 
last chance to buy food and fuel be- 
fore jumping off into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Owing to the tide 
the greatest care has to be used in 
entering a slip. We did not use 
care enough and would have gone 
through the head of the dock up 
into the main street if the “doctor” 
had not sprung ashore with the end 
of the main sheet and snubbed it 
on a bollard. Hawkesbury is also 
the last point for mail and tele- 
grams. You can send them from 
Newfoundland, of course, but my 
experience has been that unless you 
expect to stay North all summer it 
is hardly worth while. 

The Scotia coast is a playground ; 


cad 


A typical Newfoundland east coast harbor. 


cruising on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence is adventure. In some re- 


spects it outdoes the Labrador, al-_ 


though there is no ice, of course, in 
summer time, to contend with. But 
it almost always blows before you 
get across the Gulf; and when it 
blows it blows hard. No matter 
how you go you have to cross it: 
it is not .a mere coasting proposition 
with a good harbor always under 
your lee. The hard blows generally 
come out of the North and the air 
has a keen edge to it. Although the 
sea has not very far to run it makes 
up a nasty “lop,” to use the native 
expression. On the whole, the 
Gulf commands my respect. 

A strong flood tide spewed our 
little vessel out of the Gut and into 
this inland sea. One is so accus- 
tomed to look South to the sea hori- 
zon it was an odd sensation to have 
the condition reversed. Bound as 
we were for the Strait of Belle Isle, 
diagonally across the Gulf at its 
northeast corner, several routes lay 
open to us. The most direct is natu- 
rally to lay a straight course passing 
eastward of the Magdalen Islands. 
This is also the least interesting be- 
cause one runs the greater part of 
the three-hundred-odd miles out of 
sight of land. 

Another possibility is to coast 
down the north side of Cape Breton 
Island and hop across to Newfound- 
land and then follow the west coast 
of Newfoundland northward to the 
Strait. We decided to compromise 
between these two routes. 

It was a dull and rather humid 
afternoon, with a gentle breeze 
from the South and heavy cloud 
banks making up in the West. The 
sea was smooth: indeed the general 
look of things was surprisingly like 
Long Island Sound on an August 
day. We slid along at an easy pace 
making the most of a fair wind and 
saving our gas. As it drew near 
sunset the breeze freshened but at 
the same time the cloud bank in the 
West grew more and more threat- 
ening and the glass seemed bent up- 
on seeing how low it could go. The 
sky looked like a thunder storm but 
it also looked as though there was 
something more behind. 

By sunset we were within a few 
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miles of Port Hood so we decided 
to make harbor and await develop- 
ments. But before we could reach 
shelter the storm broke. One would 
not expect a very vicious thunder 
squall in that cool clime, but this 
one certainly fooled us. We had 
shortened sail to mizzen and jumbo, 
but even so it threw the vessel on 
her beam ends and dumped the 
cook’s fire on to the galley floor. A 
pan of bacon grease added to the 
conflagration so that for a while we 
had excitement both on deck and 
below. The lightning was incessant, 
which was fortunate, because in the 
brief intervals between flashes it 
was as black as the inside of a cow. 

At least the wind was fair. We 
put her off before it and ran in past 
Port Hood Island just after the 
first fierce squall had passed. Be- 
hind the breakwater and off the end 
of the long Government coaling 
pier there is good holding ground 
and plenty of water. I had been in 
there once before to get out of a 
blow and had no difficulty in pick- 
ing the anchorage. We rounded to, 
let go both anchors and settled back 
on a good scope of chain. 

The wind continued and gradu- 
ally increased in force until by mid- 
night it was blowing a full gale out 
of the Northwest. We lay quite 
secure,’ however, and turned in 
without any misgiving. It was a 
fortunate thing we had decided to 
play safe, because Port Hood is the 
only harbor on the Gulf side of 
Cape Breton Island and we would 
have been on a lee shore for fair if 
we had tried to keep on. 

Next morning showed the Gulf a 
welter of tumbling blue and white. 
It had blown clear during the night 
and the wind which swept across 
from Quebec was cool and keen; 
just like one of our autumnal gales 
on the Sound. It moderated some- 
what by noon and drew farther into 
the West, so we decided that the 
breeze was too good to waste and 
got out. We laid a course for Bay 
of Islands, Newfoundland, and let 
her go. 

She certainly did travel! All 
that afternoon we had the high 
shore of Cape Breton Island in 
sight and for once I saw Cape 
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Icebergs in the Straits of Belle Isle 


North clear of fog or cloud. The 
wind freshened again at nightfall 
but we had nothing to fear now, for 
the nearest thing under our lee was 
the West coast of Newfoundland, 
60 miles away. 

All that night the little vessel tore 
holes in the water. Dawn showed 
a tumbled skyline of hilltops ahead 
on the starboard bow. They looked 
in the first light as though they 
might be eight or ten miles away 
and we congratulated ourselves on 
a phenomenal run. But as time 
passed all the hills did was to grow 
higher and higher without our ap- 
parently getting any nearer. By 
eight o’clock they had assumed the 
proportions of small mountains and 
we were at last able to see where 
they met the water. 

Now the wind softened and it 
was noon before we could put our- 
selves down in the log as being off 
Bay of Islands. The islands are of 
varying sizes but all the larger ones 
are high and the land back of them 
rises well above 1,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. It goes up almost straight 
from the water’s edge and the chan- 
nels between the islands are deep 
with the water bold right up to the 
shore, as might be expected. It is 
not unusual to lie becalmed with the 
mountainside almost overhanging a 
vessel’s deck and yet be unable to 
reach bottom with the ground 
tackle. 

Under such conditions actual 
harbors are few. Lark Harbor in 
the South Head is about the handi- 
est one, and there the anchorage is 
on a shelf at the head of the har- 
bor. As one gets further up the 
Bay the land is less “clifty,” and the 
soundings less abrupt. There is a 
little fishing village on Lark Harbor 
which is very quaint and Old 
World-like, but there is no town. 

We did not pause to explore the 
Bay of Islands on this cruise, but 
kept on with a gentle breeze right 
aft. The coast trends North and 
South and is high and bold and 
straight. Here and there one passes 
a little cove where some mountain 
stream cuts a gulch in the hills, and 
in every case a small settlement 
clusters about the mouth of the 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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What the 6-Meter Boats Have Done 


HE 6-meter yachts have had 

one month of tuning up, but 
in that first month have not had a 
real test in anything but light 
weather. It has been necessary to 
carefully analyze each race to really 
determine the qualities of the 
yachts. Twelve of the fleet of six- 
teen have been out, all these having 
been built in the New York section. 
The four yachts built at Lawley’s 
will come to the Sound later in the 
season, 

These yachts, as is generally 
known, have been built to take part 
in an international team race with 
English yachtsmen, arranged by the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 
They have been built to the Eng- 
lish rule, which is different from 
ours and which has, consequently, 
given those yachtsmen and design- 
ers who have built in the class much 
study. The international contest, 
which consists of a series of six 
races, will be started off Oyster Bay 
on September 9 and will continue 
during the following week until 
concluded. It is a fine match, made 
by sportsmen for sport’s sake, and 
to help to bring together more close- 
ly the yachtsmen of the two coun- 
tries. It is by far the most impor- 
tant and interesting yachting event 
that has been held in many years. 


To select the American team of 
four boats elimination trials will be 
sailed off Oyster Bay during the 
week beginning August 21, and a 
committee of three of the best 
hown yachtsmen in the country, 
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men of wide experience, will name 
those yachts to represent the United 
States. 


That the contest is a popular one 
with yachtsmen is evidenced by the 
number of yachts built. The Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club in- 
vited yachtsmen to build to the class 
and fourteen new yachts will com- 
pete with two of last year’s team— 
the Grebe and Montauk. These two 
make wonderful trial boats because 
they are fast and are well handled. 
In fact, it seems probable now that 
Grebe will be one of the team se- 
lected unless some of the new yachts 
show remarkable improvement in 
sailing qualities. Grebe is a won- 
derful boat. She is particularly 
good turning to windward, but not 
so good off the wind. She can sail 
in light winds or in hard blows and 
with Richard de B. Boardman at 
the tiller, assisted by his brother, 
Edward Boardman, and Townsend 
Irwin, she has a fine crew. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the yachts, their 
owners, designers and builders, with 
their racing numbers: 


Builder 
Lawley 


No. Name Owner Designer 


1—Sakie F. C. Paine Burgess 
2—Montauk Stewart & 
Aldrich 
Boardman 
& Irwin 
P. L. Ham- 
mond 
5—Priscilla Johnston 
de Forest Mower 


Gardner Wood 


3—Grebe 


Gardner Nevins 


4—Cygnet 
Herreshoff Herreshoff 


Nevins 
6—Pegoy C. H. Crane 
&H. Chubb Mower 
7—Bally-Hoo4. G. Hanan Hanan Wood 
&8—L’Esprit W. H. Childs Hanan Wood 
%—Clytie H. B. Plant F. M. Hoyt Nevins 
10—Ace Iselin & 
Langley 


Wood 


Mower Jacobs 


Cc. H. W. 
Foster 
J. F. Ber- 
mingham Gielow 
W. J. Wayte Wayte 
E. Y. Weber 
et al. 
Larchmont 


F. M. Hoyt Nevins 


11—Mosca 


Burgess Lawley 


12—Lea 
Jacobs 
Wayte 


Lawley 


13—Nanwa 


14—Syce 
Alden 


15—Viva 


16—Under- 
taker Lawley 


A glance at this list shows that 
the best naval architects in the coun- 
try including two amateurs, A. G. 
Hanan and W. J. Wayte, and some 
of the very best amateur sailors 
are interested in the class. 

In the handling of the yachts the 
crews will be kept as nearly as pos- 
sible the same. Montauk has been 
sailed by her owners, as has Grebe, 
with Mr. Boardman nearly always 
at the tiller. Clytie has been sailed by 
Mr. Plant who has announced his 
intention of sailing this yacht as of- 
ten as possible and getting all the 
experience he can. He has done 
well. Cygnet is sailed by Rear Com- 
modore Hammond and this yacht, 
which probably has the least wetted 
surface of any, and a large sail 
spread, should be heard from often. 
She does well on the wind. Pris- 
cilla is sailed by Johnston de Forest, 
often assisted by J. Clinton Work, 
and her record, three firsts and one 
second, tells its own story. Bally- 
Hoo is sailed by Addison G. Hanan, 
assisted by his sons, Richard and 
Leonard. L’Esprit is sailed by But- 
ler Whiting, assisted by E. Burton 
Hart and Commodore Childs. 
Nanwa has been sailed by Walter 
H. Bowes. Ace is sailed by Adrian 


Burgess 








Mrs. Johnston de Forest christening Priscilla. 
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There must have been something efficacious 


in the bottle for Priscilla has been remarkably successful. 


Iselin II, assisted by E. V. Willis. 
C. Sherman Hoyt will sail the Lea 
in her races, and in her one start 
had Ray Bowers to aid him. Cor- 
nelius Shields, who won two cham- 
pionships in the Victory class with 
Alerte, has charge of Viva, which is 
named for the first flagship of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. 

The first race was sailed under 


Viva, the Larchmont boat, designed by. F. M. Hoyt and sailed i 


“Cornie” Shields. 


the auspices of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, which was 
very proper. Six yachts started, 
four new ones and the Grebe and 
Montauk. The older boats were in 
the pink of condition, thoroughly 
tried and thoroughly understood by 
their captains and crews. The oth- 
ers were unknown quantities and 
had come from the builders’ yards 
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shortly before starting. Naturally 
they were unknown to those hand- 
ling them, and the race was in the 
nature of an experiment to find out 
their strong points of sailing and 
their many moods, if they had any. 
They sailed in a light wind from 
west by north and went three miles 
to windward and return, sailing the 
course twice. Priscilla, on the port 
tack, crossed alone at one end of the 
line and the others, all bunched, 
went over at the other end. On the 
wind Grebe steadily worked into 
the lead. 

The finish was close, the times be- 
ing: Grebe, 3:13:32; Clytie, 3:13: 
57; Montauk, 3:14:17; Priscilla, 3: 
14:29; Bally-Hoo, 3:15:04; Peggy, 
3:37 :57. 

The times made on and off the 
wind make an interesting study. 
Windward work, 6 miles: Grebe, 
1:25:14; Clytie, 1:27:06; Montauk, 
1:27 :33; Bally-Hoo, 1:28:15; Pris- 
cilla, 1:28:19; Peggy, 1:32:30. Run- 
ning, 6 miles: Peggy, 1:05:27 ; Pris- 
cilla, 1:06.01; Montauk, 1:07:33; 
Bally-Hoo, 1:08:15; Clytte, 1:06: 
51; Grebe, 1:08:28. It is only fair 
to state that Peggy and Bally-Hoo 
were both favored because they 
brought up a freshening wind on 
the last leg. 

The yachts next appeared in the 
regatta of the Knickerbocker Y. C. 
on June 3. They started off Exe- 
cution Rock and sailed a triangular 
course of 10 miles in a moderate 

(Continued on page 48) 


Cygnet, owned by Paul Hammond, from designs by C. Herre- 
off. 
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Miramar, Latest in Power Houseboats 


In Miramar, Mr. Henry J. Gielow, her designer, has combined to an unusual degree ‘the elements which make the successful yacht and 
the comfortable houseboat. She has a speed of 13 miles an hour. 


{HUUULNYUUUOULLHYUDSOOUULHUOOUUAYVOOOUUSAVOOUAAALUVOTUUAUHUOAUULAASOOOULULASAOU UGA 


Miramar, which has recently had her trial trip, was 

built for the late Mr. Louis H. Ejisenlohr of Phila- 

delphia. She is 100 feet long, and not only has a 

wonderful amount of room in her, but is most artisti- 

cally decorated. The above is an open air lounge at 
the forward end of the deckhouse. 


{HVHOUULVVOOUUVOALHNVOOUAVOOOAHYOOULAVODALVOOULYUOUUHUOUULHOLLHAAAOAOOAGLLOAAAE ALL 


The owner's stateroom is the full width of the ship, with 
‘ a : large windows on either side, and is as comfortable as a 
The dining room is also in the deckhouse and is very attractive. room im a country home. 
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Dolphin, Largest American 
Diesel-Powered Yacht 


HEN the Newport News 
Ship Building and Dry Dock 
Company launched the new yacht 
Dolphin recently, they added a ves- 
sel to the list of large American 
yachts that was noteworthy in 
many particulars, and the designers, 
Cox & Stevens, in her design, have 
turned out a type that will prob- 
ably have a marked influence on 
large full-powered yachts of the 
future. The new yacht is owned 
by Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff of New 
York. 

The yacht has been designed for 
coastwise and off-shore cruising, 
and she was, therefore, given an 
exceptionally wide cruising radius, 
the bunkerage capacity of her fuel 
tanks providing sufficient fuel for 
6,000 miles without refilling. Her 
power consists of two 8-cylinder 
Winton-Diesel engines of 500 horse- 
power each, at 250 R.P.M., which, 
we understand, in her run from 
Newport News to New York gave 
the vessel a speed of 15.8 knots. 

The engine room is laid out with 
the idea of convenience and handi- 
ness, and the power plant is de- 
signed to be run with only four in 
the engine room force. When this 
is compared with the “black gang” 
required on a steam yacht of the 
same size, the economy of the Diesel 
engine is readily apparent. The di- 
mensions of the vessel are: length 
over all, 180 feet; waterline, 170 
feet ; extreme beam, 24 feet ; draught 
9 feet. 

Her accommodations are unusual 
and the furnishing and fittings are 
very attractive and in excellent taste, 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Nirvana sliding down the ways. 


Nirvana, a New Auxiliary 
Schooner 


One of the new schooners of the 
year is the Nirvana, which was 
launched from the yards of. H. B. 
Nevins, City Island, in June, for 
Mr. H. Struckmann, a member of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club. The 
schooner is unusual in many ways, 
and is one of the most attractive 
small auxiliaries we have seen for 
some time. Her dimensions are, 
length over all, 68’ 3”; waterline, 
48' 6”; beam, 15’ 8”; draught, 9’ 6”. 
Her power is a 32—37 H.P. Stan- 
dard motor. Mr. Struckmann plans 
to use the boat cruising on the At- 
lantic Coast and expects to make 
a voyage to the West Indies in her 


next Winter. The launching was 
Quarter deck of Nirvana. In the center is Mr. H. Struckmann, owner, in the cockpit at his 


quite a gala occasion at City Island an wi rm on 
: left, H. B. Nevins, builder, H. J. Gielow, designer (with his a davit) 
as the pictures show. and A. F. Aldridge at right. 
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The Dolphin, a new yacht designed 
by Cox & Stevens for Mr. Morti- 
mer L. Schiff, is the largest Amer- 
ican full-powered Diesel yacht yet 
built, being 180 feet long over all. 
She is of a distinctive type that will 
probably have an influence on large 
yacht designing. 


At right, Dining Room in 
deckhouse. 


The room shown above is one of 
the commodious staterooms of the 


Dolphin. 


At right, the large luxuriously fur- 
nished living room in the after 


deckhouse. 
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Details showing decorations over fireplace 
in living room. 
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Malabar II, a little 41-foot over all schooner of fisherman type, designed by John 
Alden, and which was seen in the recent race for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. 


as the illustrations on page 13 
show. An unusual feature of the 
design is the enclosed navigating 
bridge which protects the whole 
boat deck abaft it. 

The owner’s accommodations con- 
sist of a large living room, smoking 
room, breakfast room and large din- 
ing room in the deckhouse, with an 
enclosed lounge at the after end. 
Below are seven staterooms for the 
owner and his guests, each with a 
connecting bath room or dressing 
room. 

The vessel is built entirely of 
steel, and although the keel was only 
laid early in March, the vessel was 
completely finished and had her 
dock trials by the latter part of May. 





Ara on Her Way Here 


The accompanying photograph 
shows the motor yacht Ara, which 
Mr.W. K.Vanderbilt has just pur- 
chased through Tams & King. She 
has just been outfitted abroad and 
will arrive in this country some 
time in July, where she will be a 
very noteworthy addition to the 
larger boats here. 

The Ara is interesting and unique 
in many ways. In the first place she 
is the largest Diesel-driven yacht in 
the world, having two Diesel mo- 
tors of 1050 H.P. each. These give 
her a cruising radius of 8,000 nau- 
tical miles at 15 knots. She is 
198.7’ over all, 31.25’ beam, 14’ 
draught ; the head room being about 
8 throughout the owner’s quarters. 





She was built to Lloyd’s highest 
classification and was originally 
used by the British Admiralty dur- 
ing the latter part of the war. 


A New Star Fleet 


A new Star Class Fleet has been 
granted a charter and will be known 
as the Central Long Island Sound 
Fleet, with territory from Stamford 
to Falkner’s Island. This is a step 
in the right direction, as it takes in 
a group of Stars in Northport and 
Southport, New Haven, etc., that 
heretofore have been very lax in 
their attention to class matters, and 
which now, with their own organi- 
zation, will be far more active. In 
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Ara, a new Diesel-powered yacht recently purchas 
England, where she was built. She is 198 feet in Jength over 
all and was used by the British Admiralty during the late war. 


on her way to this country from 
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fact, the new fleet has already sent 
in its challenge for the National 
Championship. The Fleet Captain 
of this new fleet is William J. Mc- 
Hugh, Jr., and the Secretary is J. F. 
McMahon, both of South Norwalk. 





More About Malabar II 


All of our readers who like cruis- 
ing have been interested in the two 
little 41-foot over all schooners of 
fisherman type, turned out recently 
by John Alden. The second one, 
Malabar JI, which was finished in 
April, is in many ways an improve- 
ment on the first Malabar. I was 
on her during part of the passage 
from Thomaston, Me., to Boston, 
on her maiden voyage, and was sur- 
prised not only at the amount of 
room in her for a boat of her dimen- 
sions, but of her ability in all kinds 
of conditions. She was hove to in 
a strong southeaster some 15 hours 
between Thomaston and Cape Ann, 
and under reefed foresail she fore- 
reached slightly all night, making 
very little leeway, so that the next 
morning when the wind slacked off 
so that she could be put on her 
course again, she had made only 
some 5 miles leeway. 

On her, one has the impression 
of being on a real little ship, and 
for ease of handling she has any- 
thing I have ever been on beaten, 
coming and going. She will be seen 
in the race for the Brooklyn Chal- 
lenge Cup early in July, when some 
line can be gotten on her compara- 
tive speed. Her owner writes that 
the boat has been at Marblehead for 
the past two weeks and that no yawl 
under 50 feet, or in fact, no cruis- 
ing boat of any kind, has gone by 
her, although most of the sailing so 
far has been done with started 
sheets. 





ed by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt and at present 
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Polka Dot, the successful American Defender, with a bone in her teeth in the last race. 





~The International Model Yacht Race 


The First Race 


EATHER conditions were 
unpropitious even for small 
models on Little Neck Bay, Thurs- 
day, June 8, 1922, when the surface 
of the water showed a flat calm pre- 
vailing at the time for the start of 
the first International Race. A fleet 
of wide squat oyster sloops and 
schooners lay anchored north of the 
fleet of motor boats and small sail- 
ing yachts moored off the Bayside 
Yacht Club. 

The regatta committee held a 
council of war and the ultimate out- 
come of it was to sail the three-mile 
windward and leeward race over 
a course laid from the judges’ boat, 
anchored off the Douglaston shore, 
to a mark-boat anchored three- 
quarters of a mile to the westward, 
under the low hills of Willets Point, 
twice around. A light westerly 
breeze had decided this course and 
the oyster boats had hoisted sails 
and started to drift lazily back and 
forth across the fertile oyster beds, 
but with a revenue officer patrolling 
in a speed launch no interference 
was expected. Quite a fleet of spec- 
tators had assembled in all kinds of 
craft, from forty-mile motor boats 
to yacht dinghies. 

The preparatory gun was fired 
from the little box-like houseboat 
nicknamed the Camel at 4:00 P.M. 
The warning gun followed at 4:05. 
Both contestants had towed their 
boats out behind their skiffs from 
which they handled the models. The 
rules permitted the owner to adjust 


By C. G. DAVIS 


the trim of his model as often as 
he pleased, but prohibited any push- 
ing. 

The preparatory gun found a 
light air rippling the water from 
about west by north. Mr. Daniels, 
in an ordinary skiff, with Mr. Cook 
at the oars, had Endeavor at the 
north end of the starting line, while 
Mr. Bull, alone in one of the spe- 
cial built skiffs, had Polka Dot still 
farther north. They had a two 
minutes’ interval after the starting 
gun at 4:07 in which to cross the 
line and the English boat was first 
to be started, close hauled on the 
starboard tack, followed several sec- 
onds later by Polka Dot, the Ameri- 
can defender. 

Endeavor did not point up as 
Polka Dot did by a full point. Dan- 
iels saw this and rowed up and put 
her about while Polka Dot went 
about at nearly the same time. Both 
tacked back again to starboard at 
4:14 P.M., with the American boat 
50 feet to windward. The air was 
shifting and both contestants made 
another hitch in which the American 
gained still more. Mr. Daniels was 
not used to sailing from a skiff, as 
in England they sail their models 
from shore to shore across a pond, 
doing all their adjusting before 
starting the boats. 

Ten minutes after the start it fell 
a flat calm. Endeavor was heading 
N.W. with boom to port, Polka 
Dot heading S.W. with her sails 
trimmed the same way. Then an air 
came from astern, about due east, 
booms were let away out and what 


was to be a beat to windward de- 
veloped into a drift before the 
wind. Endeavor kept her boom to 
port until 4:55 by which time she 
had sailed half way across the bay 
and gone between a schooner and 
two oyster sloops. The latter, be- 
ing to windward, pulled up their 
oyster rakes, started their motors, 
and swinging around moored out to 
give the little fellows clear wind. 
Polka Dot, meanwhile, had jibed a 
couple of times and kept farther 
away from the smacks and in- 
creased her lead to several hundred 
yards. 

At 4:55 the westerly air was felt 
again and both boats flatted in for 
a beat to windward. Polka Dot 
made four tacks, fetching close 
around the mark-boat, leaving it to 
starboard, and with her sheets 
away out Mr. Bull started her back 
down wind. Endeavor made a 
short hitch on starboard tack, then 
took a long port board, fetching 
north of the buoy and then made it 
in one more short hitch. 

Their official time will show how 
they stood at this point better than 
words: 

Polka Dot, first mark, 5:11:30. 

Endeavor, first mark, 5:26:20. 

At 5:15 Polka Dot running 
passed Endeavor beating out. The 
American yacht sailed a beautiful 
course back, running straight for 
the home mark until 5:40 P.M. 
when she came into a head wind 
and had to beat in to the finish of 
the first round. She made a very 
pretty turn, just clearing the mark 


Endeavor in a soft spot, of which there were many. 


boat by a few feet, and then Yankee 
luck attended her again. She 
seemed to just hit the puffs favor- 
ably. Endeavor was not half way 
home and was all but becalmed out 
in the middle of the bay, but no 
sooner had Polka Dot started on 
her second round than a nice south 
westerly puff darkened the water 
and, close hauled on the port tack, 
she rippled her way west half way 
across the bay before she ran into 
the doldrums. Her high rig seemed 
to fan her through these soft spots 
while the smaller sail spread of the 
English boat hardly moved her. 
When Endeavor did drift through 
the calm spot that prevailed in the 
middle of the bay she ran with 
boom broad off, had to make a jibe 
to pass the mark-boat to starboard 
and, losing considerable time by 
going too far to leeward, rounded 
at 6:02:29 while Polka Dot, which 
had rounded at 5:47:50, was then 
away across the bay making several 
hitches against a westerly air near 
that mark. Bull jibed the Polka 
Dot the second time around the 
windward mark-boat at 6:20:20 but 
it looked so hopeless that many 
spectators had left the scene. These 
missed the best part of the whole 
race. According to the Model 
Yacht Racing Association rules a 
yacht must sail the three-mile 
course in two and a half hours, so 
Polka Dot had to make the run 
across the bay, three-quarters of 
a mile, in less than 19 minutes. 
The question, “Could she do it?” 
was on everyone’s tongue. A model 
yachtsman on our boat who knew 
their capabilities said she could, and, 
as if to help her out, soon after she 
rounded the southwesterly breeze 
came sweeping across the bay and 
Polka Dot increased her speed until 
she was fairly flying before it with 
her owner bending his back trying 
to keep pace with her. Her sails 
bellied out hard and round, her gaff 
pressed clear around forward of her 
mast and her main boom lifted 
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Polka Doi filling away to round the windward mark. 


high. Her long shovel-nosed bow 
was needed to keep her head up out 
of the seas as she flew through 
them, rolling a big bow wave and 
dragging a quarter wave that would 
curl a man’s hair to look at, had she 
been a real boat. 

A couple of hard puffs hit her 
and Mr. Bull had to adjust the ten- 
sion on her helm to give her just 
the right amount, but when he got 
it set she came scudding for home 
like a homeward-bounder. Excite- 
ment among the spectators on ac- 
companying yachts began to break 
out in shouts of encouragement to 
the winning skipper, watches were 
scanned closely and exclamations 
of “She’ll do it!” “She'll make it!” 
became frequent. 

And make it she did. She made 
that three-quarter mile in 12 min- 
utes and 43 seconds, and as the gun 
on the committee boat boomed the 
signal of her victory you’d have 
thought it was the finish of an in- 
ternational race between 90-footers 
instead of six-foot models. People 
cheered, whistles screeched and pan- 


ed 


demonium reigned for a moment, 
while Polka Dot, with head sheets 
let fly, lay bobbing head up into the 
wind and Bull mopped the perspira- 
tion off his face; a tired but happy 
man. 

Endeavor had made one long 
port tack, and then one to starboard 
but was a hundred yards still to lee- 
ward of the weather mark when 
Polka Dot finished at 6:33:03. 

We on the judges’ boat saw Polka 
Dot finish and then hurried across 
the bay and arrived just as En- 
deavor fetched the mark, but in- 
stead of rounding, Mr. Daniels, 
hearing the boom of the gun, 
thought the time limit was up and 
started Endeavor for home, not fin- 
ishing the race. 





The Second Race 


This race was over a triangular 
course, three miles in length, a mile 
to each leg of the triangle. Starting 
from the Bayside Yacht Club re- 
gatta boat anchored off the Doug- 
laston shore, the course was a 


The Bayside Yacht Club played host to the contestants and all those who came to see the races. 
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little west of north to a spar buoy 
off Elm Point, then about south- 
west, across the mouth of the bay 
to a spar buoy off Willets. Point, 
and back to the starting point up in 
the bay. 

Unfortunately during all three 
days’ races the weather was ex- 
ceedingly sultry and calm, ending, 
the day after the last race, in one of 
the worst and most destructive 
thunderstorms that has visited this 
section in years. But at the start- 
ing time of this race the bay was 
like a sheet of glass and the race 
after being postponed for an hour, 
waiting for a breeze, was started at 
4:05:00 P.M. What air there was 
was dead astern, and Endeavor led 
over the line followed closely by 
Polka Dot. There had been some 
comment in the first race on the 
number of times the American boat 
had been touched by her owner in 
trimming sail and conning her 
through the calm streaks, so during 
the second and third race I kept ac- 
curate tabs on each touch, which, 
with each tack, is recorded in the 
accompanying charts. 

Mr. Bull had touched Polka Dot 
43 times by the time she had started 
on the second leg of the course, 
while Mr. Daniels arrived at the 
buoy having touched Endeavor but 
35 times. To keep the models from 
drifting north in the baffling airs 
many touches were required and 
when, finally, a little after five 
o'clock, a nice stiff, steady westerly 
air did strike in the score of touches 
was about even up, 50 for each. 

The 55th time Mr. Bull: trimmed 
Polka Dot the breeze caught her 
and away she romped, deck edge to, 
as fast as he could row in the skiff, 
steering a course as steady and true 
as if she were being guided by hu- 
man hands. 

While the Endeavor was coming 
up it soon became evident that she 
was doing it at a loss in eating out 
to windward, as she was fetching 
considerably to leeward of Polka 
Dot. Polka Dot came about to port 
first to get far enough to windward 
to weather the second mark and 
then the excitement started—for 
each race seemed to be seasoned 
with a bit of this spice. Bull, in 
endeavoring to keep pace with his 
yacht, broke an oar lock and went 
heels up on his back. Scrambling 
to his feet he made the model 
yachtsman’s signal of distress, an 
oar held vertically in the air. Then 
he tried to stand up and paddle but 
soon saw Polka Dot would cross 
the Sound ahead of him at that 
rate, and gave up disgusted. The 
regatta committee’s launch came 
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The challenger and defender. W. J. Daniels, (right) with Endeavor, E. A. Bull with Polka Dot. 


quickly to his rescue, took his skiff 
in tow and went full speed ahead 
until it overtook the Polka Dot. 
Daniels, in the meantime came 
about on the same tack and the race 
was undoubtedly his. About the 
time Bull was ranged up and close 
enough to swing his yacht about the 
Endeavor tacked for the buoy. 





Commodore W. H. Johns of the Bay- 
side Y. C., who helped make the 


series a success. 


Mr. Bull changed boats and 
then started a stern chase after 
Polka Dot, which was heading full 
speed for Willets Point unattended. 

Then things happened with En- 
deavor. Mr. Daniels caught her 
just to windward of the buoy and 
started to slack off her sheets for 
a run home, but he didn’t calculate 
on the strength of the tide, now 


running in a strong ebb, and both 
skiff and model were swept to lee- 
ward of the buoy. So, trimming in 
sheets, he started on the port tack 
to beat up again to windward of the 
buoy. Polka Dot, in the meantime, 
had been caught, and with sheets 
broad off to go well around the 
buoy went scudding for the home 
mark with wind and tide helping 
her. Endeavor still had a good 
chance as Polka Dot had overstood 
the mark in her runaway career, 
and the former was just passing the 
buoy when Mr. Daniels let her go, 
after slacking off sheets, and every- 
one was on tiptoe of expectancy. 
It looked as if it were going to be 
a neck and neck race to the finish. 
Off scudded Endeavor with all eyes 
focused upon her, when actually 
one could hear a groan of horror 
throughout the fleet as she was seen 
to pass the buoy again on the wrong 
side. She had not gone around it. 
That settled it, she had lost her 
chance for good and all. Daniels 
rowed like mad, caught her again 
and flatted her in once more for 
the buoy but the three judges who 
had glasses watching her saw her 
miss it and pass again to leeward 
instead of to windward of the buoy. 


Polka Dot ran half way home 
without being touched. A few ad- 
justments were made as she neared 
the finish line and with a noisy wel- 
come greeting her, swept across the 
finish line, winner of the second 
race, at 6:09:19, a miniature cup 
defender in looks and actions. 
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RACE = Furst Round FIRST. RAGE ~ Senond Round ward of the mark and Mr. Daniels 
“<a gaa had slacked sheets and let her go 
for home when the main boom jibed 
and, like a child that had been pun- 
ished for doing wrong and warned 
not to do so again, Endeavor, just 
to show she could do as she pleased, 
deliberately luffed clear up into the 
wind and sailed back until she was 
on the same side of the mark-boat 
on which she had approached it. 
“Poor Daniels!” was all one 
4 ms: could hear. If one man said it a 
j é, dozen did and I did for one. He 
chased that contrary critter, caught 
her and made her round the mark- 
boat a second time, which is the 
time the official figures show. 
Both boats made a quick, straight 
run to the turn at the home mark. 
! 3 Polka Dot rounded the weather 
oudg / fi mark the second time at 4:36:25, 
(“ey / 7 / Endeavor at 4:47:35. 

; /\ f Polka Dot won by a wide mar- 
gin, finishing at 4:56:09 amid great 
applause and Endeavor finished at 
5:05 :54 and was given the same re- 
ception. Endeavor had gained 1 
minute and 25 seconds on the run 
home. 


IRST 
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Charts of courses sailed. 


SECOND RACE 
BAYSIDE L-)s JUNE 9 1912, 


The Third Race 


There was a breeze at the start Sertitetnp 
of this race for the first time during Willets ; Bilndol 42:20 
the series and the start was made at Point shove. ; 
3:22 P.M. with Endeavor first by a 
few lengths, which Mr. Bull pre- at SS 
ferred. Endeavor footed and ‘si aga 
y an 


GOI Corns launch touves Butts shi, 20 he catches Polkadot and putr her about 


pointed higher and everyone seemed 
pleased that she did. Daniels was 
a good sport and had won the 
hearts of the yachtsmen and all 
hoped he’d win some races at least. 
Mr. Bull made three or four 
changes in trim but Daniels just let 
his boat go about her own business 
and she surely was licking the 
Yankee fair and square. She took 
long tacks and few of them while . 
Polka Dot made one or two extra Wate se 
hitches. When half way to the nee 
weather mark the latter managed to a 
split tacks with Endeavor, whose 
owner seemed content to let her do 
so; but this proved disastrous, for 
Bull took advantage of a slight shift 
of wind and when up near the 
weather mark walked out to wind- 
ward of Endeavor and rounded 
with a comfortable lead. 
Polka Dot, first mark, 3:49 :00 
Endeavor, first mark, 3:54:12 
But these official times don’t tell 
the story. It should have been only 
about a minute between the two 
yachts but for the persistency of Polhadet jmshes 6-09-'9 
hard luck that seemed to attend En- / 
deavor every time she rounded a Great Neck shore 
windward mark. 
She had passed clear to wind- 
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Which kind of sailing do you prefer—fair weather, sunshine, an easy chair to gratify your indolence, or— 


‘ 





Everything bar-taut, the lee rail buried, an acre of suds under the quarter and the wake streaming out a mile astern? These pictures were 


taken on the Friendship sloop Myrtle E, owned by Chas. K. Cobb, Jr., off the Maine Coast. 
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Fighting It Out! 


New class “R” sloop Rascal, owned and sailed by Lester Stone, winning the first race for this class on San Francisco Bay. 
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The Month in Yachting 


A Marconi Rig for Racing 
Schooners 


The possibilities of the Marconi 
rig for large racing schooners is be- 
ing tested this season, for the first 
time in this country, by Rear Com- 
modore “Nat” Ayer, who has had a 
Marconi mainsail made for his 
Herreshoff racing and cruising 
schooner Queen Mab. 

The rig is naturally more or less 
of an experiment on boats of this 
size and type, the Queen Mab being 
77 feet in length over all, and the 
result will be watched with a great 
deal of interest. A new mainmast 
was stepped, the spar being straight 
instead of curved, although it rakes 
slightly aft. The old spars were 
kept for the foresail, but a main top- 
mast staysail which sets at a very 
acute angle is set from the mainmast 
head to the foremast. The boat has 
been out for some time having the 
new rig tried out and we understand 
that the only criticism so far has 
been with the difficulty of getting 
the foresail to draw properly when 
hard on the wind with the main 
boom laced right down. 

The rig will be given a thorough 
tryout this summer and the Queen 
Mab will be seen in a number of 
races. The first hard contest of the 
season will be the ocean race for the 
Vanderbilt Cup, in which Queen 
Mab is entered, the course being 
from New London to Marblehead, 
and the start June 30th. 

There is a possibility of a Mar- 
coni sail being put on the foremast 
instead of a gaff-headed rig, in case 
the latter sail does not do well. The 
foresail is such a narrow sail, how- 
ever, that it is doubtful if a jib- 
headed sail on this mast would be 
particularly efficient. A picture of 
the new rig is shown herewith. 





The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club Increases Dinghy Fleet 

So popular was dinghy sailing 
on Lake St. Louis, the home waters 
of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club, that the members of this pro- 
gressive club will practically double 
the fleet of these little craft for the 
coming season. The type of boat 
used by the Canadian sailors is the 
14-foot dinghy built by Aykroyd 
Bros., of Toronto, carrying 140 
feet of sail. They are remarkably 
handy little boats, both for racing 
and pleasure sailing. 

In 1921 a dozen of these 14- 
footers were built and so successful 
were they that at least this num- 
ber, and probably more, will be 





or Marconi rig on her main. 





Queen Mab, owned by Rear Commodore Nathaniel Ayer, with a jib-headed 
Her performance with this rig will be watched 





with interest. 


added to the fleet this year, and 
with the older ones already on the 
lake great sport should be had in 
the class. 

Dinghy sailing has long been 
popular in Toronto Bay and the 14- 
foot class has a greater number of 
boats than any of the classes—in 
fact there were so many entries for 
the Saturday afternoon races that 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club was 
forced to start the fleet in two sec- 
tions. While the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club has not reached 
this stage yet its dinghy fleet is go- 
ing ahead fast and some very keen 
racing should be seen during the 
coming summer. In addition to the 
boats for the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club, the Kingston Yacht 
Club and the Watertown Yacht 
Club have ordered many boats of 
this type and in all probability in- 
ter-club racing will be arranged. 


The “R” Class on San 
Francisco Bay 


In the first regattas of the year 
on San Francisco Bay in which all 
of the new class “R” boats that 
were built last winter took part, 
Lester Stone’s Rascal showed the 
way home in the regatta for the 
Shrine Trophy. In this race Rascal, 





sailed by her owner, beat the three 
other new class “R” boats, and the 
older boat, Bob. 

It is the first time also that a class 
on the bay has been rigged with jib- 
headed or Marconi mainsails. As 
the winds on the bay are usually 
strong the rig has not been in much 
favor, but the performance of the 
boats in the “R” class has convinced 
most San Francisco racing men that 
they are the “real thing.” 

In this race the Rascal beat the 
Francesca, sailed by Joe Pugh, by 4 
minutes, 16 seconds, the Corinthian, 
with Frank Fornkoph at the tiller, 
by 5 minutes, 57 seconds, Lady Gay, 
skippered by H. Madden, by 6 
minutes, 56 seconds, and the Bob by 
nearly 12 minutes. 





A New Motor Boat Racing 
Association 


Taking heroic measures to try 
to revive the failing interest (from 
the sportsman’s standpoint) in mo- 
tor boat racing, and believing that 
cash will do it, on the theory that 
“money talks,” a new racing asso- 
ciation has been formed and Detroit 
is to have a $25,000 motor boat race 
over a course similar to the Gold 
Cup Race, on the Detroit River, La- 
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bor Day, 1923. The race will be 
conducted by the Yachtmen’s Asso- 
ciation of America and is to be 
modelled after the automobile races 
conducted annually on the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway. It will be 
known as the International Motor 
Boat Sweepstakes, the distance will 
be 150 miles. 

This race will be limited to boats 
powered with engines having a 
maximum piston displacement of 
1,350 cubic inches; the boats must 
have a minimum waterline length 
of 25 feet, beam of five feet and a 
passenger capacity of two. The 
boats must show a speed of not less 
than 25 miles an hour in the quali- 
fying trials. The course will prob- 
ably be about 2% miles to the lap, 
with single turning buoys at each 
end, or practically two  straight- 
aways. 

There is no limit placed on the 
number of boats that can be entered 
for the race and any club can have 
as many entries as its members de- 
sire to make. The entry fee is 
placed at $100, returnable if the 
boat starts in the race. The event 
is to be conducted by a committee 
of five, known as the race commit- 
tee, which has full charge and 
makes all decisions, there being no 
appeal from its ruling. The boats 
will be examined by a technical 
committee before being eligible to 
start in the race and must report to 
the committee before the race and 
immediately after the event. 

The drivers of the competing boats 
will be permitted to make any re- 
pairs they desire on the race time. 
Pits, as in automobile racing, will 
be provided. The “pits” will be 
spaces on large barges anchored 
along the outer edge of the course, 
and arranged on both sides of the 
barges, with ample space for all 
competing craft to be at the pits at 
the same time, should such an emer- 
gency arise. Supplies of fuel and 
oil will also be available at the pits 
for the contestants. During the 
race the competing craft must carry 
full equipment, the engine compart- 
ment must be entirely enclosed and 
the exhaust under water or at the 
stern. 

No change in the rules can be 
_made for 18 months and the rules 
adopted now must stand until after 
the 1924 race. If any changes are 
suggested after the 1924 race they 
cannot be made effective until the 
1926 event, which gives boat build- 
ers an opportunity to perfect a par- 
ticular type of craft without worry- 
ing about the possibility of a change 
in rules. The race committee ap- 


pointed will conduct the first three 
races. 
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The $25,000 prize fund will be 
provided by the Yachtmen’s Asso- 
ciation of America and will prob- 
ably be divided as follows: $15,000 
first; $5,000 second, $3,000 third; 
$2,000 fourth. 

The Yachtmen’s Association of 
America was organized on June 
12th at a meeting of yachting en- 
thusiasts at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. The idea of the organization 
was discussed during the recent 
500-mile race at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, by Commodores 
“Gar” Wood and H. B. Greening, 
Carl G. Fisher and James A. Alli- 
son, of Indianapolis, Webb Jay, 
Chicago, Charles F. Chapman, New 
York, and Jules Goux, Paris. An 
informal meeting was held on June 
lst and the matter discussed in 
more detail. As a result of the two 
meetings, articles of association and 
racing rules were drawn up for 
consideration at the meeting on the 
12th. With minor alterations these 
were accepted. 

The Yachtmen’s Association of 
America is an international organi- 
zation and any yachtsman in the 
United States, Canada or foreign 
countries is eligible to membership. 
While the race will be its leading 
activity at the start, the organiza- 
tion will be incorporated to look af- 
ter legislative matters, navigation 
aids and other activities of interest 
to the yachtsman. 

Commodore Garfield A. Wood of 
the Detroit Yacht Club is the first 
president of the organization. The 
seven vice-presidents are: A. A. 
Schantz, Detroit; Sheldon Clark, 
Chicago; Edsel B. Ford, Detroit; 
S. B. Egan, Buffalo; W. B. Wild, 
Peoria; H. B. Greening, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Carl G. Fisher, Indianapolis. 
The secretary and treasurer is J. 
Lee Barrett, who now holds a simi- 
lar office in the Detroit Gold Cup & 
Harmsworth Trophy Committee. 
The executive committee consists 
of A. A. Schantz, Col. Thos. A. 
Duff, Webb Jay, Commodore Fred 
R. Still, and Charles F. Chapman. 

The directorate includes the fol- 
lowing: Sheldon Clark, Walter B. 
Wild, Alex. I. McLeod, Chas. F. 
Chapman, S. B. Egan, Webb Jay, 
H. B. Greening, Thos. A. Duff, 
Fred R. Miller, Carl G. Fisher, 
Peter Morales, Robert E. Power, 
Ralph Sidway, Edsel B. Ford, Gar- 
field A. Wood, A. A. Schantz, Otto 
F. Barthel, Fred R. Still, William 
E. Metzger and W. D. Edenburn. 





YACHTING wishes the new Asso- 
ciation success, and hopes that it 
may accomplish its object in reviv- 
ing interest in power boat racing. 
This interest unquestionably has 
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been on the wane and if it can be 
brought back to the place it occu- 
pied a number of years ago, any 
legitimate steps that can be taken to 
bring about this result are justifi- 
able. Personally, we do not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of cash prizes 
aS a means to promote the sport, 
and we do not believe that the his- 
tory of yachting or any other sport 
has shown that it has been made 
popular by the use of large offers 
of cash. In fact, the whole history 
of sport shows that where it is not 
entered into for the sake of the 
sport alone that it has not flourished 
and has fallen into disrepute with 
sportsmen through its production of 
the paid athlete, of the man who 
goes into the game for the financial 
gain to be gotten from it and its 
tendency to commercialize the sport. 
We hope it will not do so in the 
case of this new Association. 

If what those back of a new 
movement desire is to create racing 
as a spectacle from which thous- 
ands in the grandstand may ‘get a - 
thrill from boats “burning up” the 
water in a mad race for first place, 
success would probably be easy. If 
what they want is to interest men 
who like boats and like the water in 
this sort of racing, we think their 
work will be harder and we are not 
so sanguine of success. 

Time alone will tell whether they 
are building on a solid foundation or 
not by the use of abnormally large 
cash prizes. The men back of the 
new Association are energetic and 
have had wide experience in racing 
of all kinds—motor boat, motor car 
and sailing. They will put the game 
back if it can be done in this way 
and they will supply cheerfully the 
sinews of war. We wish them luck 
in their undertaking, and if our ap- 
parent pessimism turns out to be un- 
founded, we'll shout with the rest. 





Another Prospective Chal- 
lenger for Royal St. 
Lawrence Cup 


The members of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, Montreal, 
are leaving no stone unturned to 
bring back the trophy which the 
yachtsmen from the White Bear 
Yacht Club took to St. Paul last 
summer. The latest development in 
this connection is the building of 
a third “B” class yacht, which it is 
expected will considerably enhance 
the Canadian club’s chances of vic- 
tory in the international races. 

The new craft, like the other 
two already building, is being de- 
signed by amateur members of the 
Royal St. Lawrence club. They 
are Alex. S. Poe, and J. G. Notman. 
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The Winning Boat 


Light Sails 


AVE a man trained especially 

to handle light sails. A 
light, fast man is best. And 
remember, when you send a 
man forward to set spinnaker 
or ballooner, his weight will put 
the nose of your boat down un- 
less you send another man aft to 
counterbalance his weight. In 
light or moderate weather, a fast 
man who knows his job can sneak 
forward, hoist up the stopped-up 
spinnaker, snap it on to the pole, 
and break it out almost as quickly 
as you can get out the main sheet. 
But in a hard breeze, with wet and 
slippery decks and heeled well over, 
you had better wait until you're 
right at the mark before sending 
your man forward—or he will suc- 
ceed only in slipping and sliding 
around, with pole dragging in the 
water, boat’s nose down, and per- 
haps the jib club swatting him un- 
mercifully as you round the mark. 
It may not look as fancy to wait a 
bit, but it will save time, trouble, 
and probably profanity. 

And don’t forget that it is just as 
important to get your spinnaker 
down fast, and stowed away 
promptly, as it is to get it up. The 
minute your light sails man gets the 
pole inboard he should unsnap the 
tack from the outboard end of the 
pole quickly so that the man aft 
can be stowing the pole while the 
light sails man is lowering and 
muzzling the kite up forward. And 
don’t fail to cast loose the spinnaker 
sheet or the man up forward will 
come a cropper as he hurries aft 
with his arms full of spinnaker. 

Trim your spinnaker pole square 
to the wind. Lead the sheet aft on 
the lee side, back to the cockpit to 
a cleat where you can reach it con- 
veniently. Let the sheet lift a bit, 
so the wind will spill out of the spin- 
naker into the jib. If the outboard 
end of the spinnaker pole has a ten- 
dency to lift, raise the pole up a foot 
or two on the mast—especially in 
a puffy wind or a jump of sea. 

As to balloon jibs, they are out of 
fashion on small craft. They do 
more harm than good. A flat spin- 
naker, guyed well forward, is far 
easier to handle and of more all- 
around benefit. A reaching jib, cut 
flat, is good at times when you have 
a longer leg than usual to sail. But 
On short legs you will lose more 
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time setting it and taking it in than 
you will gain by using it. 
Tactics 

When ahead, play safe. When 
behind, take a chance. The oldest 
and sanest axiom of racing skip- 
pers is, when leading, to keep be- 
tween the second boat and the 
mark. By doing this you will keep 
your closest competitor covered. 
But if you don’t, he may go off on 
his own hook, pick up a favorable 
slant of wind, or a fair tide, and 
beat you out. But if you are be- 
hind and unable to gain by straight 
sailing, then look for a chance to 
split tacks -if conditions warrant, 
and you may be able to gain appre- 
ciably, or perhaps beat out the other 
chap. 

Luffing Matches 

Keep out of luffing matches 
whenever possible, especially in the 
early stages of a race. Why luff 
a man off his—and your—course, 
only to let two or three boats pass 
you? Let the other fellows get 
scrapping while you sail a straight 
course to the mark—you will gain 
on the scrappers every time. To- 
wards the finish of a race, luff a 
man, bluff a man, do anything with- 
in the letter and spirit of the rules 
that may help to improve your po- 
sition. Remember the old slogan— 
“When ahead, play safe. When 
behind, take a chance.” It’s good 
dope. 

Stick To It 

Never say die. A race is never 
over until the last boat has finished 
and the result is history. If you’re 
behind, try all the harder. Split 
tacks with the leaders and see if you 
can’t pick up a favoring slant, or 
perhaps a tide eddy. Be on the alert 
for any kind of a chance. Sail your 
boat as hard as you can—one or 
more of the boats ahead of you may 
run aground, break down, foul a 
mark or another boat, or do any one 
of a dozen things that will move you 
up a place or two. 

The value of “sticking to it” was 
stamped indelibly on my memory in 
a race, quite a few years back, when 
seven of us were thrashing it out 
in a hard sou’wester. Due to our 
own stupidity and carelessness we 
got the guns mixed and started 
three minutes late. Discouraging, 
what? Well, we started, double 
reefed, wet, and mad all through. 
Pretty soon things began to happen. 


One of the boats ahead broke her 
gaff and naturally withdrew. An- 
other became unmanageable and an- 
chored to put in another reef. An- 
other chap broke his tiller. And so 
it went, until only two of us were 
left, the other boat being a good 
five minutes ahead of us. He 
rounded the last mark, with an easy 
reach to the finish line two miles 
away. It looked hopeless for us. 
All of a sudden one of our crew let 
out a yell. The whole rig of the 
boat ahead had gone over the side! 
So we won that race, despite a rot- 
ten start, just because our boat was 
“ready for the fray,” and because 
we kept on plugging regardless of 
the apparent hopelessness of the 
long, hard, and wet stern chase. 

Only last summer I had a good 
illustration of the value of “stick- 
ing to it.” We finished in fourth 
place, after a hard, driving race—a 
wet, tired, disgruntled outfit—only 
to find that one of the boats ahead 
had fouled a mark, and another had 
turned a mark the wrong way. Re- 
sult, we got second instead of 
fourth. 

Another illustration may not be 
out of place here. In a fluky drift- 
ing match we had worked out an ac- 
tual lead of 25 minutes at the last 
mark and were only half a mile 
from the finish line. The wind died 
out entirely and two boats accepted 
a tow home. Suddenly, two boats 
astern picked up a new breeze, dead 
aft, came boiling up from behind 
and finished in a dead heat 3 sec- 
onds ahead of us! Sure we felt 
bad; but just think how those two 
chaps felt who quit—they might 
have been “in the money” if they 
had stuck it out. 


Turning Marks 


Valuable time is often lost at the 
turning marks. Skippers often over- 
stand a mark, or don’t quite fetch, 
and have to make an extra tack— 
which simply means that they are 
losing distance and time. Unneces- 
sarily wide turns also cost valuable 
seconds. Sometimes spinnakers are 
not broken out promptly or taken in 
promptly. Bad turns are frequently 
seen at the leeward mark, when the 
man forward gets into a jam with 
the spinnaker, perhaps letting it 
trail over the bow, full of water or 
he may be late getting aft and sheets 
are not trimmed promptly for the 
next leg—the jib flapping, ropes 
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dragging over the side, spinnaker 
pole rolling around on deck or half 
overboard, and everything in a mess 
generally. And then some chap 
close behind will make a fine turn, 
trim down promptly, and slide right 
out to weather of the clumsily 
handled craft. Sloppy work at 
marks is a pretty good way not to 
win races. 


Experience—Defeat—Competition 


Experience is a wonderful teach- 
er. The more you race the more 
you learn. If you haven’t a boat of 
your own—and even if you have— 
never neglect an opportunity of go- 
ing along as crew with the best 
skipper you can find. Keep your 
eyes and ears open, absorb every bit 
of information you can. The more 
practice and experience you get the 
sooner will you begin to hang out 
winner’s pennants at the end of the 
season. 

Don’t be discouraged by defeat. 
It should be the spur necessary to 
make you try all the harder to win. 
And don’t be afraid of stiff compe- 
tition but seek for it. You will 
never learn much by racing against 
a bunch of “dubs” as green as, or 
greener than, yourself. By racing 
against men better than yourself 
you should soon learn many tricks 
of the game and will improve by 
leaps and bounds, and if you work 
hard, think hard, and race hard, you 
soon will be able to give battle to the 
best, and give them the race of their 
lives. 

And don’t think that because 
you’re new at the game that you 
can’t win, either. Only a year or so 
ago I organized a one-design class 
of seven boats. Two or three of the 
owners had raced quite a bit, the 
others very little. Now, one of 
these boats was sailed by a young- 
ster of seventeen who had only 
started sailing the previous sum- 
mer. This chap made a pet of his 
boat—hauled her up on the beach 
almost every week, and scrubbed 
and polished her bottom with the 
assistance of his enthusiastic crew. 
He practiced starts and judging and 
turning marks, studied tides, eddies 
“and winds, took fine care of his 
sails, and by hard work and persist- 


ent effort went out and won the--.. 
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season’s championship against fairly 
hard competition. That boy used 
his head, worked unceasingly, and 
fought hard for every point. He 
deserved to win. 

The question of right of way is 
an important one, particularly at 
marks and turning marks. The ex- 
pert skipper studies the rules dili- 
gently and seldom gets into trouble, 
whereas the greenhorn goes blun- 
dering along, getting into trouble 
constantly and causing no end of 
hard feeling simply because he fails 
to learn the rules of the game he is 
playing. While the rules are not 
simple, anyone who wants to be- 
come proficient can learn the rules, 
and he must learn them if he wants 
to get anywhere in the racing game. 

While we have not room here for 
a general discussion of right of way 
rules, here is a valuable pointer 
which will help you at starts. Just 
keep in mind two rules—“Starboard 
tack has right of way” and “Wind- 
ward boat must keep clear.” Things 
are apt to get pretty thick around 
the starting line, with boats reach- 
ing, running, jibing on top of you 
and going in.half a dozen directions. 
But if you will keep these two rules 
in your head, and keep cool, you will 
soon be able to make correctly the 
many quick decisions that are neces- 
sary if you are to get good starts. 

You will find the right of way 
rules in any yacht club year book. 
But you want more than just the 
rules themselves—you want a full 
explanation of the working of the 
rules, the why and wherefore. So I 
strongly advise the ambitious skip- 
per to get a copy of the Handbook 
of American Yacht Racing Rules, 
written by the Race Committee of 
the New York Yacht Club. This 
book explains the rules in minute 
detail, is illustrated with many help- 
ful diagrams, and has a chapter de- 
voted to decisions rendered on ac- 
tual protests, which serves to illus- 
trate the working of all the most 
important rules. By all means, get 
this book—and study it. You will 
be keenly interested in it, and can- 
not help but be benefited by it. In- 
cidentally, many a race committee 
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would give quicker and more satis- 
factory decisions on protests if they 
would consult this book.* 


Questions for the Loser to Answer 


Now, let’s suppose you’re losing a 
lot of races, and you’re just a bit 
discouraged and don’t know just 
what the trouble is. Suppose you 
ask yourself the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Is the bottom of my boat fair 
and smooth ? 

2. Does my mast, boom or gaff 
buckle under way? 

3. Is my boat balanced properly? 
Does she carry a moderate weather 
helm to windward in a fair breeze? 

4. Do my sails set properly—nice 
flow forward, with flat after leach? 
Do I take good care of them? 

5. Am I ready for each race with 
sails dried and stretched? Is boat 
pumped dry? Is crew on the job? 
Do I know the course and guns? 
Have I studied sailing directions be- 
fore the-start? 

6. Do I get good starts? If not, 
why not? 

7. Have I studied—and do I un- 
derstand—tlocal tide and wind con- 
ditions? Do I take advantage of 
them? 

8. Do I lose out going to wind- 
ward? Are my sails trimmed prop- 
erly? Crew in right positions? Do 
I “saw” on my tiller? Do I nurse 
her out to windward in the puffs, 
etc. ? 

9. Am I on the alert every sec- 
ond? 

10. Does my crew handle light 
sails well ? 

11. Do I lose out on account of 
minor breakdowns? 

12. Do I get “stung” in luffing 
matches ? 

13. Am I a “sticker”? Do I 
work, and fight, for every possible 
advantage, however slight ? 

14. Do I lose time at marks? If 
so, is it my fault, or my crew’s? 

15. Do I know the right of way 
rules—and take advantage of them? 

16. Have I tried to get all possi- 
ble advice from more experienced 
skippers ? 

If you can answer the above ques- 
tions properly, you should be doing 
well in your racing. 





*Write to YACHTING for it. 
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A 50-foot power cruiser with a very unusual layout, designed by H. L. Friend. 


An Attractive 50-Footer 


Except where there is the abso- 
lute necessity for high speed, the 
trend in power boats is towards a 
wholesome, comtortable type with 
moderate power, which will provide 
plenty of comfort and which the 
owner can handle without a crew 
or, at the most, with one man, thus 
doing away with the excessive cost 
of running a Ligh speed boat in 
which, of necessity, the living quar- 
ters are more or less sacrificed to 
the power plant. 

A nice little boat of this type is 
shown herewith in the designs of a 
50-footer made by Harry L. Friend 
of Boston, who has turned out many 
power boats of unusual design. 

This boat is 50 feet in length over 
all, 12 feet, 3 inches beam, and 3 
feet, 6 inches extreme draught. 
She is of the raised deck type with 
a large bridge deck, well protected 
at the forward end by a glass wind- 
shield. She is a rather deep, full- 
bodied boat of considerable dead 
rise, which is carried right aft to 
the stern transom. She will be 
powered with two motors of about 





40 H.P. each, turning twin screws. 

The layout is very convenient, as 
is shown by the plans, and gives two 
separate staterooms, a large main 
cabin and a convenient galley, which 
can be entered from the bridge deck 
as well as from the cabin. 

She is the kind of a boat that one 
can take on a long cruise and be 
perfectly comfortable on, or which 
can be used as a summer home if 
desired. 





An Auxiliary Schooner for 
Extended Cruising 


W. H. Millett, of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, has designed recently a ra- 
ther unusual type of auxiliary 
schooner for extended cruising in 
tropical waters. The plans of this 
are shown herewith and are worthy 
of careful study by those interested 
in yachts for off-shore work. The 
problem presented to the designer 
by the owners of this boat, was for 
a craft that would be an able, sea- 
going vessel capable of going any- 
where, which could be used as a 
home for eight men during a two- 
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year prospecting trip in South 
American waters. The draught 
was to be limited to 8 feet. 

No paid crew was to be carried, 
as the owners and those interested 
in the expedition would work the 
vessel, so that all of the accommo- 
dations could be fitted for their use. 
The layout shows a large main 
cabin with four berths, wide tran- 
soms, extension table and all the 
appurtenances for comfortable liv- 
ing quarters. It also includes a 
large wardrobe and a case for guns 
and fishing rods. There is also a 
stateroom, with upper and lower 
berths, and a large office forward 
connecting with a laboratory. The 
galley is amidships, conveniently ar- 
ranged, and contains a very large 
ice box and refrigerator. There is 
also a large bathroom. 

There is a deck house covering 
the companionway to the quarters 
below, with a transom on either 
side, formed by the deck, the only 
sunken part being the floor or pas- 
sageway to the companion steps. 
As the vessel is to be used in the 
tropics the booms rigged 
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Accommodation and deck plan of 50-foot power cruiser. 
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is a,low bulwark with stanchions 
and wire rail above it. The vessel 
is, of course, flush decked. 

The sail plan is that of a pole 
masted schooner with double head 
rig, the sail area being 2,550 square 
feet in the four lowers. 

The power will consist of a 
heavy duty oil engine of from 40 
to 50 h.p. and is located in an en- 
gine room with solid bulkheads at 
either end. Here also will be light- 
ing and refrigerating sets, work 
bench and the like. Stores for a 
long voyage will be carried beneath 
the cabin floor. 





A One-Design Centerboard 
Knockabout Class 


An unusually popular class of small 
boat for racing and day sailing is a 
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A 79-foot over all auxiliary schooner designed for a long prospecting voyage in South American waters. Plans by W. H. Millett. 


fairly high so that when lying at 
anchor in the rivers or harbors of 
South America, awnings may be 
stretched the entire length for pro- 
tection from the sun. 

A very husky and able little ship 


has been turned out, 62 feet on the 
water, 79 feet over all with a beam 
of 18 feet, 6 inches, and a draught 
of 8 feet. The ends are short and 
the sheer is pleasing, and enough to 
insure seaworthy qualities. There 








little 18-foot over all boat designed 
by John G. Alden, of Boston. Or- 
ders for a great many of these boats 
have been placed and they will be 
raced in different localities on the 
Atlantic Coast this Summer. The 
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Construction plan of 18-foot over all one-design knockabout by John G. Alden. 
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plans show an able little craft. with 
rather a full bow and a rudder hung 
outboard, with a jib-headed or Mar- 
coni rig, carrying a total of 200 
square feet of sail. 

The dimensions of the little craft 
are 15 feet on the water, 18 over all, 
6 feet beam, and only one foot 
draft without centerboard. The 
boats can be built for around $500 
complete, and they make an excel- 
lent craft for getting the youngsters 
interested in sailing and racing. 





A 49-Foot Day Cruiser 


For those who do not care to 
cruise or have not the time for 
lengthy cruises the day boat fills the 
bill. A 49-foot day “cruiser” 
from the board of Ralph E. Wins- 
low, of Atlantic, Mass., and de- 
signed entirely for day and short 
cruise use, is shown in the accom- 
panying plans. She is of very pleas- 
ing appearance and the arrange- 
ment is excellent. Forward is a 
very comfortable cabin that will 
sleep four persons by the use of 
extension transoms and Pullman 
berths. This cabin is also provided 
with a toilet room, good clothes 
lockers, buffet, and a well equipped 
galley, so that short cruises or over- 
night trips may be taken. 


Amidships there is a commodious 
bridge, protected by a steering 
shelter. Abaft this is a large en- 
gine room with a berth for the en- 
gineer. The engine room is large 
enough to install either single or 
twin engines, from 50 to 300 h.p., 
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Sail plan of Alden 18-foot knockabout. 





according to the speed desired, 
which would range from about 12 
to 35 miles an hour with the range 
of power mentioned. The after 
part of the boat is given over to a 
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A 49-foot day cruiser, designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 
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large cockpit with built-in seats and 
chairs, providing room for a large 
day party. 

The boat has a very snappy ap- 
pearance and is nicely proportioned. 
She was designed: for use in the 
vicinity of Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine. Her dimensions are: length 
overall, 49 feet; beam, 10 feet, 2 
inches; draft, 3 feet, 6 inches. 


Black Hawk, a New Hand 
Schooner 


Mr. W. H. Hand, Jr., has had 
built for his own use a new schooner 
which will be called Black Hawk, 
and which was finished early in 
June. She replaces his Whistler, 
which has been sold to Mr. Edward 
Brayton of Fall River, Mass. 

Black Hawk in lines, construc- 
tion, arrangement, rig, and all 
other essentials is a direct develop- 
ment from Whistler, which was 
built in 1919 and used for three 
years cruising off-shore and in 
sheltered waters. It is a compli- 
ment to Whistler that Mr. Hand 
has followed closely her type, ar- 
rangement, rig, and construction, the 
new schooner merely showing de- 
velopment of details. Her lines are 
finer forward and leaner aft. There 





is more deadrise to her sections and 
her extreme draft is about 8 inches 
The extreme beam is also 


greater. 
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Wash drawing by Warden Wood of the Black Hawk, a new schooner designed by 
Wm. H. Hand, Jr., for his own use. 


about 6 inches greater, and her 
L. O. A. about 3 feet more on the 
same water line. The sheer is not 
quite as marked, although it is con- 
siderable. Her construction is even 
more sturdy, and the total weight 
will be somewhat greater than 
Whistler, although the designer be- 
lieves she will be considerably faster 
under sail alone and also under 
power with a similar motor. 

The rig is moderate, yet is suffi- 
cient to insure good speed under 
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Sail and accommodation plans of Black Hawk, designed by Wm 












sail in average weather. The power 
plant is a GH-4 Sterling, which will 
give the boat at least 8 knots under 
power. The motor will be installed 
under a folding type of housing 
placed in the after cabin, and there 
will be no part of the motor, piping, 
or other engine details visible in 
this compartment with the excep- 
tion of panel board on which the 
various gauges and other instru- 
ments are mounted. The engine 
compartment will be ventilated by 
air ducts so that there will be no 
smoke, smell, or other objectionable 
details. 

The accommodation plan shows 
the boat divided into two large liv- 
ing compartments with a toilet lo- 
cated between, making a suite of 
rooms. The forward cabin is ar- 
ranged to sleep three or five as de- 
sired, and the after cabin, two or 
more. The galley is forward and is 
unusually large, being 6 feet fore 
and aft, extending full width of the 
vessel. In the forward end of 
lazarette there is a big refrigerator 
which will carry two or more tons 
of ice and permit storing a num- 
ber of swordfish. 

The principal dimensions of 
Black Hawk are: L. O. A., 63’ 3”, 
L. W. L., 48’, draft 8’ 4”, beam 16. 






. H. Hand, Jr. 
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Some Rigging Details of Sea Chest 


By DWIGHT S. SIMPSON, M. E. 


EA CHEST has now reached 

the point where she can be 
put overboard and used ds a motor 
boat while you finish the spars and 
rigging, but to be sure of getting 
them done it is wiser to leave her 
ashore until she is completely 
rigged. 

The spars are first in order and 
if possible should be made of 
spruce. The drawing gives all the 
dimensions and as the poles you get 
are only approximately round and 
have a taper all their own, there is 
considerable cutting to be done. 
Taking the mast as an example, the 
pole from which it is made should 
be supported well at a convenient 
height for working and a center 
line snanned on with a chalk line. 
If the pole is not quite straight it 
may be possible to work out a 
straight mast with a little attention 
to the placing of the center line. 

Lay out the distances from the 
butt to the given diameters, set 
them off and line-in the shape of the 
mast by chalk-lines. Trim the pole 
to this shape, being sure that the 
two surfaces are parallel, just as if 
you were going to make a square 
mast. When these two sides are 
done lay out the shape again on 
one of the flat faces and cut those 
sides to shape. You now have a 
square stick (some of its corners 
may not be full) but tapered prop- 
erly for the mast. Next, make it 
eight-sided. The easiest way to do 
this is to draw on paper circles of 
the given diameters and lay out the 
circumscribing squares and octo- 
gons. From these you can transfer 
the positions of the eight corners 
to the stick, line them in and cut 


sided by the same process, when it 
is an easy matter to make a nice 
round stick. Work in the shoulder 
for the upper shrouds and bed and 
rivet the hardwood shoulders for 
the lower shrouds. 

After all the spars are finished 
they can be filled and varnished or 
if you are strictly utilitarian, paint 
the mast -~brown to the spreaders 
and everything else white. 

The mast and boom can best be 
connected by one of the cheaper 
forms of commercial gooseneck. 
The bowsprit cap and gammon bolt 
will have to be made. All other 
fittings are commercial and are 
listed here. The bowsprit must be 
well fastened, keeping the gammon 
and heel bolts as far apart as pos- 
sible. The heel bolts can also hold 
the mooring cleat. 

If measurements are carefully 
made the stays and bobstay can be 
made to exact length and set up 
with shackles, which looks much 
neater than the turnbuckles other- 
wise necessary and is entirely prac- 
ticable in so small a craft. After 
they are hooked the mast can be 
wedged in the partners (at the 
deck) and the shrouds tightened 
up. 
The running rigging is all the 
same size. This makes it a trifle 
heavy in spots but the convenience 
in hurried replacements more than 
makes up. 

The halliards are all single parts 
and can be handled thus by a large 
man easily. If one is small or 
doubts his strength the main throat 
and peak halliards can be rigged in 
two parts by the addition of a 
block at jaws and bridle, which, 



































loose rope about the deck when 
sailing. 

“Charley” Davis and “Sam” 
Wetherill are telling you all about 
the minutiae of rigging and sails 
in their current articles, which lets 
me out. Practically everything of 
this nature pertaining to the racing 
yacht goes for the cruiser. I have 
only one thing to say about sails. 
By all means get them treated by 
some waterproof or mildew process. 
Besides making a sail last several 
seasons longer, this saves half the 
labor and worry of yachting, which 
ought to appeal to everyone. If in 
the process (or in addition) they 
are dyed, tan, brown or venetian 
red, you won’t even need a sail 
cover to keep ’em clean and your 
ship has immediately acquired a 
priceless individuality. 

The awning shown (in the May 
installment) is a distinct addition 
to the ship—is, in fact, art and 
parcel of the original design. It 
gives vou an outdoor sleeping 
porch, dining room ard living room, 
even in rainy weather, with the 
sides pulled down. In rigging it 
the boom must be cast loose from 
the gooseneck and hoisted a foot 
or so by the throat halliard. It 
can also be arranged to button close 
down on cabin house and combing 
to keep rain out of the cockpit when 
the boat is idle. 

There are plenty of good out- 
board motors on the market. Most 
of them will require cutting a small 
hatch right at the transom (well to 
one side) to get their clamps in. 
Some of the makers have brackets 
which can be used to fasten the 
motor on the side or quarter (the 
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will need the extra long shaft. It 
is well to tell them what you want 
the motor for when you order. 

Now, bust your bottle of Vol- 
stead water and let her go over- 
board. Get the inside ballast 
aboard and well spread out under 
the floor. This may be lead, con- 
crete or iron cast in blocks, or win- 
dow weights. It should not lie on 
the planking but on the frames or 
false frames put in for the purpose. 
Do not be too careful about this 
first placing. Get all your equip- 
ment, dunnage, provisions and ev- 
erything you expect to have when 
sailing, hoist the sails and put a 
couple of men aboard about where 
they will naturally be when sailing, 
then pull off and look at her. She 
will doubtless be down by the head 
or stern and maybe too deep in the 
water or not deep enough. This 
will depend largely on what you 
think you need for a cruise. At 
any rate, get the ballast shifted, 
added to or removed until she 
comes as near the designed water 
line as possible, then secure it so 
that there is no danger of its shift- 
ing. Later, after some experience 
in sailing, you may find that a slight 
change in trim will make for better 
balance. Remember, that on so 
small a boat a man going from the 
stern to the bow will make a great 
difference in trim and balance and 
that you can do a lot of experi- 
menting without changing the bal- 
last. 

In closing let me say that if any 
of you are building Sea Chest and 
haven’t yet told us about it, let us 
know, send us pictures, and if you 
need help, call for it. We'll al- 
ways be glad to hear from you and 
do what we can. 
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The first Sea Chest compieted, built at Essington, Pa., and launched recently. 


The Port Washington Yacht 
Club Takes Its Place 
In Racing 


It is satisfactory to note the way 
that the Port Washington Yacht 


Club is coming to the front in rac-: 


ing on Long Island Sound, and to 
see the increased activity in sail- 
ing and the way it is getting to- 
gether a representative fleet to rep- 
resent the organization. Although 
the club was organized in 1905 it 
was not until 1920 that the mem- 
bers took any particularly active 
part in racing, although there were 
a few enthusiasts among its mem- 
bers. But in the year referred to 
the club started a vigorous cam- 
paign, and held its first annual open 
regatta on Long Island Sound on 
the Tuesday of Larchmont Race 
Week. For the coming summer 
the club has secured one of the 
coveted Saturday dates, namely 
July 8th, on which it will hold an 
open championship regatta. This 








Block and Rigging List. 


270 ft. 
70 ft. 


110 ft. 4” galvanized iron wire rope. 
20 ft. 34” galvanized iron wire rope. 
. Y%” galvanized iron wire rope. 
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16” chain plates 
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614” mast hoops 
No. 1 Brass bridle hook 


514” gooseneck 
y” x ¥ 


(about 15 Ibs.) 15 thread (7/16") manila for running rigging 
(about 2 Ibs.) 9 thread (5/16") manila for lazy jacks, etc. 


Shrouds and stays 
Forestay 
Bobstay 


10%” heavy cleat for mooring cleat 
9” sheet cleats for main sheet 

7” sheet cleats for jib sheets 

4” light canoe cleat for reefing tackle 
9%" belaying pins for halliards 

5” turnbuckles with two shackles 
No. 2 Snap hooks (fastened to jibs) 


4” single blocks with shackles or loose hooks 
2%” adjustable boom traveller 


shoulder eyebolts with large eyes 


Bobstay shackle, bowsprit cap, gammon bolt, and pin rail to be 
made 

All halliard blocks to be secured by wire rope strops 

All eyes to be spliced over thimbles 

Cotton line, marlin and fairleads to be used as and where needed 





holding of open regattas has re- 
sulted in a large increase in the 
racing fleet of the club. 


The Port Washington Yacht 
Club has also taken a great deal of 
interest in the Star Class and many 
of the members have owned Stars, 
among them being some of the best 
in the fleet. This year the club 
will be the headquarters of the Star 
Class Association when it holds its 
first National Championship, which 
will bring together Star Class boats 
from all parts of the country. The 
club has made arrangements to en- 
tertain visiting yachtsmen and to 
supply accommodations for them, 
and it will give one of the three 
championship races of the series. 


The club is also doing its share 
towards contributing an entry for 
the six-meter international race. 
Rear Commodore Adrian Iselin, II, 
has just launched a new six-meter 
boat from designs by C. D. Mower, 
which will be manned by a Port 
Washington crew. This boat has 
been named the Ace. 

Following is the full racing and 
cruising schedule for the coming 
year: July 30th, Star Class Inter- 
Club Championship; June 11th, 
Star Class Inter-Club Champion- 
ship; July 8th, Annual Regatta, 
open to all classes; Sept. 10th, Star 
Class Inter-Club Championship; 
Sept. 19th, National Championship 
of the Star Class. 

The Club Cruise, for both power 
and sail divisions, will be held the 
last part of July or the first part 
of August, date to be announced 
later. This cruise will include both 
power and sailing races from port 
to port, and a class for auxiliary 
yawls. 

Being located on the shores of 
Manhasset Bay, Long Island, the 
club also offers its members winter 
recreation to keep them together 
during the closed season in the 
form of trap shooting, ice boating, 
skating, etc. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Steering Gears for Models 
Part 2 


Continuing the description of 
various steering gears which em- 
body differing ideas, all of them 
good, the ideal would be a gear 
which, once set, would function 
automatically for all conditions and 
wind pressure. Very few will do 
this, as all devices whose action is 
limited by rollers or by any other 
means have a common fault. 


Steering gears of this type do not Lk 
operate through all the ranges of ——-—— 


wind pressure; that is, they adjust 
themselves up to a certain point and 
then if the wind pressure goes high- 
er they can no longer hold the ves- 
sel before it but she is then forced 
around and will go off at a broad 
reach until pressure is reduced or 
adjustment changed. 

The sketches shown in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3 show various types, more or 
less satisfactory. Any steering gear 
should be so designed that for a dis- 
tance of at least % inch each side of 
the center line the tiller will be abso- 
lutely free and not be influenced by 
any spring whatever. This is because 
in going to windward the rudder 
will center itself much more accu- 
rately and it will then have no in- 
fluence whatever upun the course of 
the vessel than if held in a more or 
less uncertain position by a spring 
or some other device. 

After the steering gear the next 
in importance is the arrangement for 
adjusting the sheet lines, and here 
it depends upon the method of sail- 
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ing, whether the boats are to be 
handled from a row boat as in out- 
side sailing or the sheets are to be so 
arranged that they may be cast off 
with a pole as$ is sometimes the case 
in racing in run-around ponds. In 
outside sailing it is very essential 
that the sheets may be operated 
from as central a point as may be, 
and that only one hand be required 
to make the necessary adjustments, 
the other being free to hold the 
model. 

In laying out the system of run- 
ning rigging it is always best to 
have the sheet-lines meet the booms 
at or near the end furthest from the 
fack of the sail, on the main boom 
as far outboard as possible and at 
the jib-boom or booms as far in- 
board as is practical. 

One of the advantages of the 
Marconi rig is that it is usually high 


well inboard and thus the main 
sheet may be secured well out 
or at its end. Where a beating 
sheet is attached inboard on the 
main boom the boom is apt to 
bend to leeward and thus affect the 
shape of the sail, that in turn affect- 
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ing the course sailed, so that a vessel 
so rigged will not point as well as 
she should. See Fig. 4. The run- 
ning sheet, however, may be well in- 
board, as the bending of the boom is 
not so important and is less likely 
when sailing before the wind, while 
the pull of the boom is more posi- 
tive, being stronger the nearer we 
approach the gooseneck at the mast, 
that representing the fulcrum of the 
leverage system. See Fig. 5. 

The pin rail, or so-called “crib- 
bage board,” is one of the simplest 
arrangements for handling the sheet 
lines for outside sailing. It is made, 
usually, of a strip of 4%” mahogany 
with holes bored into it into which 
the pins at the ends of the sheet 
lines are socketed, as in Fig. 6. 





Figures on the International 
Models 


It is interesting to note that the 
recent race with models between 
an English boat and the Model 
Yacht Racing Association of Amer- 
ica was the first international race 
between these two countries to be 
sailed under our Universal Rule. 
The two boats showed the design- 
ers’ ideas of what the rule, as modi- 
fied by the Model Yacht Racing 
Association of America, can pro- 
duce. In next month’s issue of 
YACHTING an analysis of the two 
boats by John O. Berg will appear. 

The following tabulations taken 
from the measurer’s certificate tell 
an interesting story and shows most 
clearly the differences in dimensions 
and design of the two miniatures: 


Endeavor 
L. W. L. 51.00” Go. S. &. 49.5” 
W. L. Beam 14.02” Penalty eg 
Draft 12.00” "aa 52.1” 
Dis. (Wt.) 44.44lbs. 5S. A. 2705.6 
Dis. (Vol.) 1200 cu. in, 
Rating= 45.9 
Polka Dot 
L. W. L. 45.45” ©. B. &. 43.8” 
W. L. Beam 13.50” Penalty oa” 
Draft 15.50” “" 46.15” 
Dis. (Wt.) 39.22 Ibs. 5S. A. 3104. 
Dis. (Vol.) 10.60 cu. in. 
Rating= 45.6 
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How About This Protest? 


EpItoR YACHTING: 

The following incident in a race 
last summer involving the rule re- 
quiring the yacht to leeward to 
give way or come about when hailed 
by the yacht to windward with a 
request for room, resulted in a pro- 
test. What is your opinion? 

The charges made by the skipper 
of A, who was to windward, are 
that B was driving him on the beach 
(to windward) and that the water 
suddenly shoaled so that he could 
see bottom. The skipper of A called 
to B to give him room, but put his 
request in the form of a question, 
his exact words being, “B—, are 
you trying to crowd me up on the 
beach?” At the same time one of 
A’s crew forward yelled for room. 
One of the men on B, not the skip- 
per, answered, “If you want room 
go under our stern.” The skipper 
of B, instead of going about, luffed 
across A’s bow, and the latter’s skip- 
per bore off and struck B’s quar- 
ter, as there was not room to go 
under her stern. The facts of the 
case were not disputed, but the Re- 
gatta Committee found for B on the 
grounds that the request for room 
was put in the form of a question 
and was not a specific request. 
This seems to be purely a technical 
decision and one that would not 
stand if appealed to a higher au- 
thority, which, however, our rules 
do not permit. Our rules govern- 
ing this point does not specify how 
the hail for room shall be made, or 
that it must come from the owner 
or his representative. 

Ck. 


There is, of course, no doubt that 
in the situation the boat B, under 
the rules, had to give way when 
hailed in order to give A sea room, 
and it seems to us that the Regatta 
Committee’s decision is far too tech- 
nical to be just, when they find in 
favor of B merely because the hail 
from A did not come in a prescribed 
form. 

When it is perfectly obvious 
that a boat is being forced into 
shoal water, it makes little real dif- 
ference how the skipper of the boat 
that desires room conveys that in- 
formation to the skipper of the 























other boat, as long as he makes 
himself clear. 

In this case, the fact that he said 
“Are you trying to crowd me on 
the beach?” when it was apparent 
that the beach was close at hand, is 
as much a request for room as if 
he had couched the request in more 
Chesterfieldian language. That it 
was recognized by those on B as a 
request for room was apparent 
when one of the crew of B re- 
sponded to this question with the 
words, “you go under our stern.” 

According to the rules A didn’t 
have to go under the other boat’s 
stern and B should have given way. 
I believe that, with the facts as I 
understand them, the decision of the 
Regatta Committee would not be 
upheld if it could be carried to an 
appealing body.—EbpITor. 

What do some of you racing 
sharps think of this? 
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A New Hold-Fast Anchor 


A new anchor, that has recently 
been placed on the market, and that 
will prove of great interest to 
yachtsmen because it combines the 
advantages of a mushroom anchor 
with an ordinary kedge or Navy 
anchor, is one that is known as the 
Hold-Fast, which has recently been 
demonstrated at the various yacht 
clubs in the vicinity of New York. 

In shape the new anchor looks 
something like a mushroom, but 
with six star shaped pointed ribs, 
the space between each being filled 
with a web, very much as the crown 
of a mushroom anchor is filled. 
These six points insure the anchor’s 
biting whenever it is let go, no mat- 
ter in what position it may strike 
bottom, and they enable the crown 
to work into the ground better than 
the ordinary shaped mushroom. 
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You corit ao wrong 
THE ORIGINAL MONTYCAT 
NOT AN IMITATION 


THIS LITTLE CAT HAS A 
LONG TALE. 
FULL STORY. 


PRICE $250.00 (Plus Tax) 





Nos 





MARK 


on a Micra 





SEND FOR 


AT YARD 


Ask for Booklet 
WATER FLIVERS . 
SEADANS 
WATER MOBILES 


If you're after a 











Clean Heels. Clean all over. 


DON’T LET HER GET AWAY. Order Now. 


boat get after us. 
Address 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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WHAT IS THE CRITICAL SPEED 
OF YOUR MOTOR? 


When do you begin to experience the annoy- 
ance of excessive 


Vibratiovs 


Lack of balance of crankshaft or flywheel 
plays a large part in the disturbing factor of 
vibration. 








It can be eliminated by the motor manufac- 
turer, if he will but install an NWA BALANC- 
ING MACHINE, or do as some marine en- 
gine makers are doing, have his crankshafts 
balanced on one of our machines, by the shaft 
maker. 


Don’t suffer from this annoyance. Buy an The fun of sailing 


engine that is accurately balanced. 


Write today for booklet model yachts 





“Eliminating Vibrations” AILING model yachts is one of the most fasci- 

nating of outdoor sports. Miniature yachting 

VIBRATION SPECIALTY COMPANY has made great strides in recent years, and the 
Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. Ives Model Yachts have led the way. 


Ives Model Yachts are designed by men thor- 
oughly experienced in model naval architecture. 
They are delightful examples of the boat build- 
er’s art. You owe it to yourself to see these Ives 
Models. You will marvel at these faithful repro- 
ductions of the large fast-sailing yachts. 


All Ives Model Yachts are equipped with an 
automatic Tiller Control. Fittings are of the 
finest quality. Gunwales are mahogany. All 
metal parts are made of brass, heavily. nickeled 
and polished. Sails are imported material with a 
white stripe woven in, and are perfect in fit and 
hang. Models are 30 inches over all with 638 
square inches of sail. (Sloop.) 
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TROUBLE! 


Kill it before it happens. 
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Don’t start on your 
CRUISE 


Without checking up your 
requirements against our 
Catalog. 


These yachts are furnished as construction sets 
if desired, giving one the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of building one’s own racer, or can be had 
completely finished in either sloop, schooner, or 
the much used Marconi rig. 


Ives Model Yachts are not toy boats but are 
built by experts in a newly developed department 
in our factory. Yes, we make the finest electric 
railways and accessories which carry the name 
Ives and now we have these splendid boats that 
also do credit to the name. 


Call and see these model yachts at our New 
York Salesroom or send 10c for our Book of 
Yachts, Ships and Shipping which fully describes 
them. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Ives Boats The Arcade 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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It offers many suggestions 
for comfort and utility. 
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Sent free to boatowners. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO 


edeaecaeraat: 








TRADE MARK 

















SOUND SCHOONER “ALICIA” 
Wm. M. Baldwin, Esq., Owner 


Sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
City Island, N. Y. 


SAILS TATELEC TREATED 


No distortion due to moisture and 
variation of weather after three 
years’ use. 


FURL YOUR SAILS WET 
AND 
FORGET ABOUT THEM 


CANVAS 


Treated by the Tatelec Proc- 
ess (Before Being Made Up 
Into Sails) Is Permanently 
Water Repellent and Perma- 
nently Mildew Proof 


Absorption is Impossible 
Sails Furled Wet on Saturday 
Require No Monday Drying 


No Rowing Out to the Moor- 
ings After Every Rainstorm 


TRY IT! 


Tate Electrolytic 
Textile Processes, Inc. 


Offices: 45 E. 17th St., New York 
Works: Cranston, Rhode Island 


Address all communications to 
New York Office 





TRADE MARK 
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A Labrador Cruise 
(Continued from Page 8) 
stream, but of harbors in the proper 
sense of the word there are none 

until Bonne Bay is reached. 

As evening drew on the breeze 
came fresh off the high land but 
the sea was beautifully smooth. 
Twilight lingered late—we had just 
crossed the fiftieth parallel—and be- 
fore it was gone the Northern 
Lights swept across the sky. Those 
who have never seen them in the 
North have no conception of the 
weird beauty of the display. All 
hands stayed on deck late to watch. 

About midnight, while we were 
passing Rich Point, a rain squall 
swept down with hail mixed in. It 
developed unexpected force so that 
all hands had to be called to shorten 
sail. One of the watch below, who 
was not aware of conditions, turned 
out in his bare skin, as he had been 
sleeping. He went to sleep with 
his clothes on after that experience. 

The rest of the night was squally 
and dark. We had now reached the 
point where the coast begins to bend 
to the eastward to form the south 
shore of Belle Isle Strait. Soon the 
wind was ahead and a nasty sea was 
sweeping in through the Strait. We 
hugged the Newfoundland shore to 
get what shelter we could; but at 
dawn Ferollé Point obliged us to 
tack and stand out into the Strait. 
Now we caught our first glimpse of 
ice in the shape of a few small bergs 
which we passed close aboard in the 
driving rain and mist. 

The little vessel footed famously 
and as the wind seemed inclined to 
back into the northeast we decided to 
make a leg right across to the Lab- 
rador side. By noon we were un- 
der the lee of the Bradore Hills, 
which marks the boundry line be- 
tween the Province of Quebec and 
Labrador. This also is where the 
Strait proper begins. It is about 60 
miles in length and has an average 
width of about 15 miles. 

Sticking our nose out past Blanc 
Sablon, we found there was noth- 
ing for it but to buck wind and tide 
through the Strait. It was mid- 
afternoon and we would have done 
better to hunt a harbor. It seemed, 
however, as though we should be 
able to make Forteau Bay, 12 miles 

further east, before dark. But the 
atmosphere grew so dense that it 
was dark at six o’clock and we were 
still out in the Strait. With ice 
about and a dangerous rocky shore 
on either hand there was no choice 
but to shorten sail and take short 
tacks with bare steerage way in an 
effort to stay out in the middle. 

After that we kept position by the 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Have Concerts 
Aboard Your Yacht 


How delightful to ride at anchor 
in midstream or cruise about 
with an ever-changing program of de- 
lightful concerts, lectures, sport and 
market news—always at your com- 
mand through Radio telephony. 

You need no license nor permit to 
install a receiver. Nor do you need 
an operator. The first cost is the last 


cost when 
—sZ Zs— 


does the work for you. 

The Ship Owners Radio Service 
was organized several years ago for 
the purpose of installing and manag- 
ing wireless telegraph installations 
aboard big liners. We now look after 
over 700 vessels, many of which be- 
long to the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Our experts know every phase of 
their business and experience has 
taught us the right equipment to use 
for different conditions. 

An installation aboard your vessel 
that will add much to the joy of 
yachting will cost surprisingly little— 
ask us about it. 


FIP OWNER 
RADIO SERVICE 
INC. 

80 Washington St., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 


Savannah, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland (Ore.) 














Ever-Warm Safety - Suit 


—on ina flash over 
all your clothes 


Essential equipment of 
every ship afloat—u. S. 
Navy uses the Ever- 
Warm—S. S. Companies 
recommend it—the only 
life-saving device that 
has made good—booklet 
“30” tells a story every 
man aboard ship should 
know—aAsk for copy. 


National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway New York 
Special Ocean Voyagers Rental Plan—Ask Details 











“ CHELSEA” — 
Hie {CLOCKS 


High Grade 

World Renowned 

SHIP’S BELL—YACHT and MANTEL, etc: 
Buy from your Jeweler or Nautical Instrument Dealer 


Chelsea Clock Co., 10 State St., Boston (9) Mass. 








om WW I M ENJOY YOUR 
OUTDOORS 

For Sport, Safety. Recreation and Health 
LEAR Vv TO SWIM CORRECTLY 
A practical course. Lessons graded in logi- 


cal steps. Sent postpaid to any address for 
only $1. c 





. G. DOWD 
BoxN, 105 Palmetto St.. Brooklyn, New York 
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abouts and fast cruisers. 
vice — Small 


Construction.” 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: 





Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


“The BETTER Marine Engine for run- 
Less Weight— 
More Speed—Greater Uninterrupted Ser- 
Bore— More Economical — 
Smoother Operation—Superior Design and 


4 Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1100 Ibs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY }¢ Cyl. 200 H-P.Weight 1300 lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR C0., Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch, 883 Niagara St. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Joints. 








For Speed Boats, 
Auxiliary Cruisers. Ball 
throughout; splined shafts, hardened 
gears, oil tight, 20 sizes and types up 
to 1,000 H.P. and 2,000 R.P.M. An- 
gular or Straight Drive, Universal 
99% Efficient. 
ameter on the market. 





Runabouts and 
bearing 


Smallest di- 





Let us help you on your installation and power 
transmission problems. 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE CO. 


3261 Bellevue Avenue, 


Detroit, Michigan 

















FOR SALE—Brand new round tottom 
raised deck hull 28 ft. x 8 ft. 
H. DURYEE, Mattituck, N. Y. 





I WANT A BOAT 


To Cruise in Florida 


Big enough to sleep three comfortably. 
Will buy now or after the summer sea- 
son is over. Describe fully all the ad- 
vantages of your boat, giving details and 
price complete. 


PRESIDENT 


P. O. Box 3063 
Fairhill Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Delivery in Commission—Finest 
Racing and Cruising Sloop of her size on the 
Coast. 38.3’ x 24.5’ x 7.5/ x 5.2/. Built 1914. 
Very best of construction, mahogany planked, 
finished bright. Unusual accommodations con- 
sisting of two folding spring berths, two quar- 
ter berths, sideboard, dresser, lockers, ice-box, 
galley and pipe berth forward. Five feet head- 
toom—more under skylight. Cabin panelled 
mahogany and blue upholstery. Folding cabin 
table. Two complete suits of sails, one new 
last season. Roller reefing gear on main. A 
complete little ship, well found. Bright Ten- 
der, Won series prize at Larchmont in her 
class last year, and Stratford Shoal Long Dis- 
tance race. H. L. S., Care YACHTING, 47 West 
47th Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE 


Eight Cylinder, 200 H.P., high speed— 
Model M-8—Van Blerck, only used a 
few months—sacrifice for immediate 
sale. Arthur Pettit, 269 West 25th St. 


a 


FOR SALE: New 26’ 6” x 6’ full ma- 
hogany speed hull, V-bottom type, Rid- 
dle design, oak frame, mahogany plank- 
ing, bright finish, copper fastened 
throughout, 11%” Tobin bronze shaft 
with brass strut. Will install any motor 
customer may select. 


FOR SALE: Used 21’ 6” V-bottom 
type speed boat, Hacker design, oak 
frame, Port Orford cedar planking, ma- 
hogany trim, copper fastened. nee 
with new NJM Model 6, type HL.S., 
valve in head racing type motor. 


FOR SALE: New 20’ 8” x 6’ 5” Sea 
skiff, oak frame, cedar planking, bright 
oak trim, copper fastened, brass fittings. 
Equipped with NJM Model 5, type P 
marine motor, ready for delivery May 
lst. Ideal boat for pleasure or fishing. 


NEW JERSEY MOTOR BOAT CO., 
137 Front Street, 
KEYPORT, N. J. 











Yacht Owners! 


. your boat with a radiophone 
Equip and keep well posted with 
the news of the world on that summer 
cruise. 


7 will be well enter- 
Your friends tained by the varied 
programs. Radio dances, music, both 
vocal and instrumental, sporting news, 
stock market reports and many other 
enjoyable features can help make that 
trip the most enjoyable ever. 


supply you with anything 
We can you need, from complete 
sets of various sizés, to plans and ma- 
terial for building your own. Installa- 
tions made under supervision of our 
engineers without any trouble to the 
yacht owner. 





Let us explain our proposition to you. 
Phone, write or call 
Radio & Mechanical Trading Corp. 


23 Warren Street Barclay 0926 
New York City 











YACHT “SHUR,” 78 ft. over all, two Murray 
& Tregurtha 80 h.p. engines in first-class 
order, copper gasoline tank, capacity 1,500 
gals., water tank 1,000 gals.; would sell for 
$5,000, about the price of one engine new. 
W. H. B., 16 Cooper Square, New York City. 





BARGAIN—Fifty-one feet bridge deck cruiser, 
beam eleven feet, 4 inches. Draft 4 feet. 
Sleeps nine comfortably. Sturdy heavy duty 
40 H.P. engine. » Speed 12 miles. Well found 
and equipped. All inside wood work mahogany. 
Good batteries, generator and _ séarchlight. 
Electric running lights, and cabin well lighted. 
Good galley and ice chest. Two toilets. Fine 
windshield in front of wheel. Very comfort- 
able boat and unusually well arranged. Price 
very low. Address George R. Wood, 117 Cot- 
tage Street, New Bedford, Mass. 





MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


built by 


Pigeon Hollow Spar Co. 
E. Boston, Mass. 











AGENTS WANTED 


Yachting is looking for Subscription 
Representatives to sell subscriptions to the 
magazine. We will pay liberal commissions 
to producers. 

Write for particulars to the Circulation 
Department of 


YACHTING 


47 West 47th St. New York City 








Telephone 
1170 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 





a 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York 


High Class Yachts of all Types.for Sale and Charter 


Yacht Brokerage 

Naval Architecture 

Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 
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Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting esting- 
house type engines; Scott and flue 
tube boilers made in copper and 
steel. Also fittings, pressure 
gauges, etc. Write for descriptive 
circular to 


Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 E. 71st St., New York City 


High Speed Model Racing Hulls 


40’ x10%"—15 Ib. Class.........e000- $40.00 
80” x 84%4”—One-step Hydroplane...... 30.00 
30” x8 i ape sg Sour? 80.00 
Cash With Order 
ae "Keel, Waterproof Veneer Ribs, 
Mahogany Planked and Decked, Beautifully 
Finished. Special Hulls to Your Specifications. 
ERELLCO MODEL POWER BOAT CoO. 
643 Hudson Avenue West New York, N. J. 


YACHT BUILDING 


REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 




















THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plumbing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 
Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 
2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 














TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 


Builders and Designers of all kinds 
of pleasure boats, including sail, row 
and power. Send for Catalog. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 


7 epcrndesti es that 
“Auead” MOTORS 


| FRISBI 
Medium duty motors jn work s 


pleasure. Compact 
mad vepebin. | wealets 5 to75 ho 
Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTOR 
7 Coll 8t-, VALVE In READ 
Middletown, Conn. 


| 


The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxilia 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at a 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 


CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Yacht Sailmaker 


Patented Boat Tops and Spray 
Hoods 


Fall River, Mass. 






























COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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A Labrador Cruise 
(Continued from Page 38) 
light, running in towards it and 
then standing out again. Being 
practically hove to the little vessel 
rode without straining ; but the steep 
sea broke right over her, and more 
than once I stood on the low cabin 
trunk with the water running be- 

tween my boots. 

When dawn broke all hands were 
cold and tired. Half a gale was 
blowing out of the East. The comb- 
ing seas raced under low dirty-look- 
ing clouds. Away on the port hand 
steretched the dull brown of the 
Labrador shore, with barren Point 
Amour sticking out in the fore- 
ground. Under its lee, Forteau 
Bay stretched back into the hinter- 
land. We headed for this haven 
and gave her a rap full. Soon we 
were in sheltered water, and an 
hour later the vessel lay tranquilly 
at anchor in a little cove at the very 
head of the bay while the breakfast 
smoke streamed from her galley 
stack. 


The 6-Meter Boats 
(Continued from Page 10) 
wind. During the afternoon they 
ran into a sharp rain squall. Nanzwa 
made her appearance in this race. 
She is an odd looking craft with a 
bow like that of Gloriana, and while 
she got away well she finished last. 
Priscilla steadily worked into the 
lead and, doing well on the wind, 
won, with Clytie second. The 
elapsed times were: Priscilla, 1:51:- 
00; Clytie, 1:52:28; Bally-Hoo, 
1:52:43; Grebe, 1:53:50; Montauk, 
1339229; Peggy, 1:56 47; Nanwa, 

2 :06 :02. 

The third race was with the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club on June 10, 
and in this race Cygnet and Ace 
made their appearance. Cygnet is 
painted a bluish gray and looks well. 
She takes few penalties and should 
do well. Ace is possibly the short- 
est on the water line of any that 
have been seen. She did not create 
a favorable impression in her first 
race. The yachts raced in a mod- 
erate northwest wind and sailed a 
course of 9 miles, having some 
windward work on the last leg. 
Bally-Hoo was first away with 
Clytie and Priscilla close up at the 
leeward end of the line. Grebe, fol- 
lowed by Cygnet, Montauk and Ace, 
were at the other end. Priscilla 
turned the mark at Scotch Caps first 
and held it to the finish. Clytie did 
well on the last leg but could not 
quite catch the leader. The elapsed 
times were: Priscilla 1:43:22; Cly- 
tie 1:44:06: Grebe, 1:44:08; Bally- 
Hoo 1:45:26: Montauk, 1:48:17; 
Cvyanet, 1:50:48: Ace, 1:52:43. 

The New York Y. C. had a race 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 
Brokers 











WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as meee my personal 
work. 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones tNew York, Bowling Green 6077 


N. E. McClelland & Co., Ltd 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


Montreal 
286 St. JAMES ST. 


New York 
2 STONE ST. 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address ““RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter 
Also Commercial Vases 
Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, “Strobick-New York” 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 
RALPH E. WINSLOW 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts 
Have your next season’s yacht Gusignsd 
now. 18 years’ experience. Stock pla 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 
Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 E. 42nd St., New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 
aries and Motor Boats. Specialist 
in V-Bottom Type. 











W. H. MILLETT 


61 W. 6th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Designer of High-Grade Yachts and 
Commercial Boats 
Small cruising and racing boats a specialty 
Telephone 27 R. Bayonne 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 
Brokers 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Arve., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ““Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 


501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Space Reserved 
By E. F. H. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, jew 25Rts.? stan. 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Removed to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


tn 











YACHTING 


for this class in its spring regatta 
and they sailed a triangular course 
of 103 miles in a moderate wind 
from southwest by south. Down 
the wind Cygnet took the lead with 
Clytie, Priscilla and Grebe fighting 
for second place. On the wind 
Clytie did well and eventually won 
the race. The elapsed times over 
the course. were Clytie 1:47:14; 
Priscilla 1:47:44; Grebe, 1:48:15; 
Cygnet 1:50:32; Peggy 1:52:20; 
Montauk 1:53:29; Ace 1:59:18. 

At Larchmont on June 17 Viva 
and L’Esprit, which had _ been 
launched two days before the re- 
gatta, made their first appearance 
but the race was marred by light, 
fitful breezes. 

The times at the end of the race 
were: Peggy 2:46:45; Viva 2:48:- 
32; Bally-Hoo 2:49:45; Cygnet 
2:51:43; L’Esprit 2:52:33; Grebe 
2:53:09; Priscilla 2:55:03; Clytie 
2:55:40. 

Viva did well, and with her 
length and tall sail plan she should 
be prominent in many races. After 
this race Bally-Hoo and Peggy were 
sent back to the builders. Peggy 
had a false stern post of about 9 
inches added, which increases her 
wetted surface and should give her 
better balance. Bally-Hoo had her 
bow altered and is to have a finer 
entrance. Peggy was finished in 
time to race at the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C. regatta on June 24, 
and Lea, the Gielow-designed boat, 
made her first appearance in this 
race. She is very short ended but 
long on the waterline and conse- 
quently carries a high sail plan. 
She was in no condition to race but 
made a fine showing, in the hands 


of C. Sherman Hoyt. 





Radio for Yachts 


The Radio and Mechanical 
Trading Corporation, carrying a 
very large supply of all kinds of 
radio apparatus, are catering espe- 
cially to yacht and ship installations. 
Yacht and boat owners wishing to 
assure themselves many pleasur- 
able hours, can procure a complete 
receiving set of any size, or plans, 
and material, for building their own 
set. Expert radio engineers are on 
hand at the office of the company to 
offer any information desired, and 
to be of service in every possible 
way. 





Send for our Booklets, 


different rpose. 


the above booklets. 





DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


“How ahs aie Your Boat Leakproof,” and 
“Marine Geo—Whst. $e Use and 

r S IMPORTANT THAT YOU USE THE 
GRADE WE RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the frames are 
in fair condition can be made watertight b 
This applies to anything that floats from a canoe 
to a yacht, wood or steel. 
Put vour leak troubles up 

JEFFERY’S MARINE ‘GLUE IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 
For sale by all Fools, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 
d Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 

L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 





Prevents marine growth, barnacles 
and destructive borers—stays clean,— 
it is a powerful wood preservative,— 
it has a smooth, hard, slippery finish 
that lasts a long time. 


Saves its first cost many times over 


by eliminating expensive scraping, 
repainting and repair work. 
tive preventive against teredos. 


FOR TOPSIDES 
Full and Semi-enamel Yacht White 
and Gloss Black 


STEARNS M‘KAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD MASS. U.S.A. 


F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 














WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON * MASS. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders of 


Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 

Round Bottom & V-bottom Construc- 

tion. Standardized Stock Runabouts 
and Express Cruisers. 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
America. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott,Mass 




















o Use It.” Each grade is for a 
following the instructions in 


to us—we will help you to stop them 





152 Kneeland St., Boston, Masr., U. S. A. 
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Trident Model, Straight 
8, 200 H.P.; at 1,200 
R.P.M. Also built for 
200-800 R.P.M., develop- 
ing 126 H.P. Price, $5.- 
000.00, f.0.b. Buffalo, N. Y. 





averages five to seven miles an hour faster than engines of similar 
6. Costs less per horsepower. Express cruiser and runabout engine 


7. Now in its fourth year, the Overhead Dual-Valve STERLING is 
merably ; including first and second places in the closest contests 


It has taken twenty years to develop this remarkable marine engine. 


zation, 
May we consult with you on your 


STERLING ENGINE CO. 1258 Niagara St. 










Designed and built for marine purposes. 12 to 900 H.P. 





THE MASTERPIECE 
OF MOTORDOM 


Overhead Dual Valves 






This type of engine burns present day low 
grade gasoline better than the older “T” or 
“L” head types, with a minimum of carbon. 
Operates on 13% less gasoline with a cor- 
responding reduction in fuel bills. 

Owners report only one gallon of oil to nine 
hours running at 1,400 R.P.M. of the six 
cylinder Dolphin express cruiser type (210 
H.P. delivered). 

Develops 50% more horsepower at the same 
engine speeds. On 5% bore at 1,500 R.P.M., 
the four cylinder delivers 150 H.P.; the six 
cylinder, 225 H. P.; the eight cylinder 
(straight eight), 300 H.P. 

In a sturdy runabout or stock express cruiser, 
bore. 

$17.75 per horsepower. 

highly developed and has proven itself innu- 
for the Fisher Trophy. 


It is well serviced by an extensive organi- 


next boat? 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Reverse from Pilot House or Bridge Deck 


with WC REVERSE CONTROLS 











One of the 1001 WC Products 
<= HE WC Reverse Control is 








a\ ico@; 


a simple arrangement for 


conveniently handling the reverse gear from 
the pilot house or bridge deck. The vertical 


REVERSE CONTROL 


BELL CRANK 
For use where 
lead to re- 
verse gear 
lever is not 
straight. 


shaft may be fastened to a bulkhead by 


means of the brackets. The handle or upper 
lever is hinged so that it may be raised and 
lowered, and when not in use hangs in a vertical 
position entirely out of the way. The lower 
lever is adjusted to facilitate easy connection 
with the reverse gear lever. 


Get This Book of Helpful Hints for Mctor Boaters 








“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies” solves those daily “‘puz- 


zlers”’ that few know how to handle. Tells how to Box the Com- 
pass; what is Proper Ground Tackle; gives hints on Steering 
Gear, etc.; describes WC Dependable Marine Hardware; tells 
uses. Compiled from 70 years’ experience in making marine 
fittings. 50c prepaid. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


















Suzanne, a new cruiser for the man who 
wants comfort and seaworthiness instead of 
high speed. She is owned by W. L. Emst, 
was designed by William Atkin and built by 
the Gordon Boatbuilding Company. With 
a four-cylinder Kermath engine she makes 
better than ten miles an ‘hour. 


Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts 


Through the courtesy of the edi- 
tor, Mr. W. P. Stephens, we have 
received a copy of the 1922 issue of 
Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts, a publication which is prob- 
ably of greater use to yachtsmen 
and to the yacht and engine industry 
than any other book published. This 
year the Register appears with new 
type and with a slightly different 
arrangement which makes it par- 
ticularly attractive. In going over 

‘the book we find that some of the 
older yachts have been dropped 
from the Register by reason of their 
being broken up or becoming so an- 
tiquated as not to be kept in com- 
mission, 

The book contains the names and 
particulars of 3,455 American and 
Canadian yachts together with their 
owners’ names, addresses and the 
clubs they belong to, and an index 
of their private signals. Another 
important section is that devoted to 
yacht clubs, which contains the par- 
ticulars of all the yacht clubs of the 
United States, Canada and the West 
Indies, together with the latest re- 
port on their officers. 

It is hard to see how any one who 
does any cruising or is connected in 
any way with the boat and engine 
industry can get along without an 
up-to-date copy of Lloyd’s Register. 
Also, every yacht club in the coun- 
try should have the Register on its 
library table. It is the only medium 
for finding particulars of boats that 
call at the club anchorage, and from 

it club members can get the par- 
ticulars they so often desire of 

yachts that drop anchor in the har- 


3rd, 1879. 
Postage $1.00 a year. 
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bor or that they have passed while 
under way. 

The publication is such a valu- 
able one that yacht clubs, yachts- 
men, and those in the industry 
should support it by subscribing to 
the Register and get the new volume 
every year. This is the only way 
one can get the most use out of the 
book, as boats are constantly chang- 
ing hands, having alterations made, 
new engines installed and the like, 
and all these changes are noted and 
shown in Lloyd’s. 
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To Select 6-Meter Team 


The committee of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club having in 
charge the international races’ with 
the British 6-meter four-boat team 
in September has invited three of 
the leading American Corinthian 
skippers to serve as a committee to 
pick the American team. Elimina- 
tion races will be held off Oyster 
Bay, starting August 21. The three 
yachtsmen asked to serve are Rob- 
ert W. Emmons 2d, New York 
Yacht Club; George Nichols, Vice- 
Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club, and Clifford D. Mallory, New 
York Yacht Club. 





The Captain’s Island Race 


The Star Class rate to Captain’s 
Island on July 9th, for the second 
Captain’s Island Cup, the first one 
having been won in 1918 by E. V. 
Willis, was sailed in a hard breeze 
and was won by Dawning, owned 
by Elder & Reeve. The results 


were as follows: 


Owner 
Dawning. .Elder & Reeve.4-09-52 6-34-52 
Co) ae E. A. Ratsey. .4-14-03 6-39-03 
Tauris. ... W. L. Inslee. .4-18-18 6-34-18 


Altair..... E. V. Willis. .5-01-18 7-36-18 
Mow...... B. L. Linkfield . 5-33-37 8-07-37 


~S Adler «srs 5-43-35 8-18-35 
Southern 
Cross... A. Knapp, Jr. .5-45-12 8-20-12 


Banshee...D. McLean ........ not timed 
Sygni..... BW. Sea kb. dee not timed 
Little 
Dipper..G. A, Corry........ not timed 
Themis....Pingry & Van 
WERUEE cc tn-ocaatl not timed 


Scorpia...G. A. Duerr....did not finish 

Aqutlla....G. Vorry ...... did not finish 

Mars.....- S;  MOUOGE <. i doaesee disabled 
Start 9-25 a.m. Course 47 miles. 





Price, 35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
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Cruising ! 


With a husky power cruiser from 35 feet in length up, an unlimited coast line, as well as the inland lakes and waterways, is open 
for exploration during the Summer months. This is Sea Wolf IV, owned by Leroy Moody, of the Bayside Y. C. 





